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Along the River Road. 


The sunshine folfows the shower, 
And along the tuenpike way, 
The warm wind blows from the orchard  efose, 


An the (ISpes and 


From the hills, a silvery stream 
Flows down to the covered bridge, 
While the daisies white, in the noon-day fight, 


Cuefuster the northern ridge. 


4) Road, dost thou folfow the ddudson 
In his seaward winding 
Gheough many a mead, whece Carge herds feed 


Aud where travels the iron horse? 


Readest thou by busy miff-wheels, 
Where the strong, brave-hearted toif ? 

Mr theough the vale, whece the gardeners, hale, 
Are stircing the fertile soil’ 


climbest thou not yon mountain, 
Where the hunter roams with his gun, 
And dee's that affright in the dead of night 


Through the curse of sin are done? 


Mn, on theongh the splendor of summer 
J follow thee, mife and mile 
Rike the cond of time, through the years sulime, 


Dost the travelers feet bequife. 


4 fovely cond by the river, 
Aud Rife has its river-road, 

Who follows from youth will find, in truth, 
dt fends to the theone of Bod 


—Arthur E. Smith. 
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Elder sister fair of June, 
More sedate, less charming, 

Changing all her merry tune, 

To a droning, soothing croon, 
Life and laughter calming. 


Floral beauties, here and there, 
Ragged grown and seedy; 

Brilliant new ones everywhere— 

Flowers that bloom in gardens fair, 
Gracing acres weedy. 


—Sarah FE. Howard. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In Twelve Monthly Chapters. 


V. 

Jelly Making. 
UPPLYING the fruit closet with 

its annual stock of jellies and pre- 

serves is in order during July, 

August and September, when 

fresh fruits are cheap and abun- 

dant. The provident house- 
keeper prepares, at this season, 
her supply for the coming winter. 

Boughten jellies are costly, and 

often contain glucose, coloring 

matter and other foreign sub- 

stances, instead of pure fruit 

juice and sugar. It is much wiser 

to make jellies at home and so be 
sure of the material which goes into them. Jelly 
making is considered by some to be a difficult task, 
largely dependent upon luck for success. There is a 
right way to make jellies by following a few simple 
processes, and taking care to be accurate. Time, pa- 
tience and good material are the requisites for success 
in making jellies. The fruit must be perfectly fresh, 
the sugar must be of good quality, and the jelly bags 
must be in perfect order. The real secret of good 
jelly lies in the repeated and thorough straining of 
the fruit juice. 

There should be three sets of bags, one of double 
mosquito netting, one of fairly close cheese cloth, 
and one of firm white flannel. These bags must be 
triangular in shape, well sewed with double seams. 


A porcelain-lined kettle, a wooden spoon or paddle, 
a glass ortin measuring cup and a large porcelain 
bowl furnish the necessary tools for making jellies. 

The jelly glasses must be very clean and placed in 
a convenient spot, ready for immediate use when the 
jelly is done. The glasses should be filled nearly 
full, as the jelly will shrink when it cools. A silver 
spoon placed in the glass when the hot jelly is poured 
in, will prevent the glass from cracking. When the 
glasses are filled, they should be carefully wiped with 
a damp cloth and set away for a day or two. ; 

The jelly must be covered with circles of brown 
paper cut a trifle larger than the surface and dipped 
in whiskey. Over the tops of the glasses a larger 
circle of brown paper, plainly marked and dated, 
should be fastened with mucilage or string. Jelly 
must be made as air-tight as possible, and kept in a 
cool, dry, dark closet. 

Melted paraffine is sometimes recommended as a 
cover for jelly, but it has been found to be very un- 
satisfactory, as it shrinks away from the sides of the 
glass, and the jelly becomes uncovered and fermenis. 


Currant Jelly. 

Currants must be used before they are over iipe, and 
should not be picked after arain. Look the currants over 
carefully, remove all dry or imperfect berries and leaves, 
but do not stem or wash them. Place the fruit in a porce- 
lain-lined kettle over the fire and mash it with a potato 
masher, as it heats. When boiling hot, remove from the 
fire and place in a mosquito netting bag. Hang the bag 
on a broomstick over a porcelain dish and let the juice 
drip. When cool enough to handle, squeeze the fruit in 
small quantities till dry, through a piece of cheese cloth. 
Strain the juice several times through wet cheese cloth 
and flannel bags until it is perfectly clear, heating it again 
if it cools and thickens, Measure the juice, and allow one 
pound of granulated sugar to one pint of juice. Boil the 
juice for five minutes. Add the sugar, stirring until it is 
dissolved. Skim frequently.- When the sirup is boiling 
hot, let it boil ove minute. Longer boiling of jelly is un- 
necessary, although many rules require it. Have ready a 
large heated pitcher. Stretch over the top a square of 
cheese cloth wrung out of very hot water. Pour the jelly 
into the pitcher and fill the glasses immediately. This 
rule, if carefully followed, never fails to make delicious, 
clear jelly. 


To vary the flavor, raspberries may be used with 
currants, in the proportion of two quarts of rasp 
berries to six quarts of currants. 

Raspberry, blackberry, strawberry, barberry and 
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gooseberry jellies are all made in the same way as 
currant jelly, using #o water. 
Crab Apple Jelly. 

Wash the apples and cut them in two, removing the 
blossom ends. Place them in a porcelain-lined kettle and 
add cold water to nearly cover, or until it can be seen 
about the fruit. Too much water makes the juice thin 
and necessitates longer cooking. Boil slowly, stirring 
often. When the fruit is reduced to a pulp, place itin a 
mosquito netting bag suspended over an earthen bowl. 
Press the bag gently, but do not squeeze it, as only the 
clear juice is used. The juice may be left to drip over 
night and the jelly finished the next morning, following 
the directions for making currant jelly. 

Baldwin apples make a delicate pinkish amber jelly. 

Quinces, plums and peaches can be used to make 
jelly, using this same rule. 

Green grapes make a tart, amber jelly, which is 
especially good to serve with meats. If among the 
green there are a few purple grapes, a claret-colored 
jelly results. When the grapes are fully ripe a purple 
jelly is made, which is sweeter than the green grape 
jelly. All grape jellies are made like crab apple jelly, 
excepting that less water is used. 

Rhubarb Jelly. 

Wash the rhubarb, cut it into inch pieces without re- 
moving the skin. Add very little water, only enough to 
start the fruit to boiling. Proceed as for crab apple jelly. 
Orange Marmalade. 

Take equal weights of sour oranges and granulated 
sugar. Grate the yellow rind from one-half the fruit. 
‘Cut the oranges in two and remove juice and pulp with a 
glass lemon squeezer. Add the grated rind and juice of 
one or two lemons. Pick out all seeds and drain off the 
juice. Putit on to boil with the sugar. Let it come toa 
boil, skim and simmer for fifteen minutes. Add the pulp 
and grated rind and boil for fifteen minutes. Pour into 
jelly tumblers. When cold, cover like jelly. 

This is a rule of Miss Parloa’s, and it makes a rich, 
thick marmalade equal to the English kind, and cost- 
ing about half as much. Messina or Valencia or- 
anges are the best to use. 

In making jellies during the summer, the early 
morning hours are the best in which to work, before 
the kitchen gets heated. The results which crown 
one’s efforts are an ample reward for the time and 
strength expended. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK. 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Tongue Hash. Boiled Eggs. Dipped Toast. 
Chow Chow. Coffee. Currants. 
Dinner. 
Mock Bisque Soup. Fried Chicken. 
French Fried Potatoes. Peas. Lettuce. 
Grape Jelly. Bread. Frozen Pudding. 
Angel Cakes. Iced Coffee. 
MONDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Creamed Chicken on Toast. 
Baked Potatoes. Coffee. Bananas. 


Dinner. 

Chicken Soup. Beefsteak. Boiled New Potatoes. 
Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. Rhubarb Pie. 
Coffee. 

Supper. 

Cold Tongue. Rolls. Cocoanut Cake. 
Graham Wafers. Currants. Tea. 
TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Ham. Fried Potatoes. Wheat Muffins. 
Coffee. Cherries. 

Dinner. 


Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 


String Beans. Radishes. Crab Apple Jelly. 
Bread. Boiled Custard. Saltines. Iced Coffee. 
Supper. 

Sardines, with Lemon. . Bread. Cocoanut Cake. 
Stewed Rhubarb. Tea. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled Mackerel. Potato Cakes. Muffins. 

Pickles. Coffee. Currants. 
Dinner. 
Green Pea Soup. Cold Lamb. Riced Potatoes. 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad. Bread. 
Chocolate Pudding. Wafers. 
Supper. 
Raspberry Shortcake. Bread. 
Cocoanut Cake. Iced Tea. 
THURSDAY. 
Breakfast. 

Fried Tripe. Boiled Eggs. Creamed Potatoes. 
Corn Bread. Coffee. Bananas. 
Dinner. 

Veal Cutlets, Breaded. Tomato Sauce. 

Baked Potatoes. Peas. Bread. 
Cherry Pudding, Wine Sauce. Iced Coffee. 
Supper. 

Lobster Salad. Bread. Sponge Cake. 
Black Raspberries. Iced Tea. 
FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Chopped Lamb on Toast. Fried Potatoes. 
Corn Bread. Coffee. Currants. 
Dinner. 

Barley Soup. Broiled Bluefish. 
Mashed Potatoes. Beets. Bread. 
Blancmange. Sponge Cake. Coffee. 
Supper. 

Pressed Corned Beef. Radishes. Bread. 
Sponge Cake. Cookies. Sliced Pineapple. Tea. 
SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Cheese Omelette. Dry Toast. Hashed Potatoes. 

Coffee. Bananas. 
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Dinner. 


Stewed Chicken, with Crust. Boiled Potatoes. 


Sliced Tomatoes. Bread. 
Black Raspberries. Cookies. Iced Coffee. 
Supper. 
Flapjacks, with Maple Sugar. Bread. 
Sponge Cake. Iced Tea. 


Fried Chicken. 

Wash and cut into pieces a chicken weighing three or 
four pounds, and parboil it in salted water. When it is 
tender, remove it from the fire and pour off the broth, re- 
serving it for achicken soup. Dip the legs, thighs and 
breast in beaten egg and powdered cracker or bread 
crumbs and fry to a golden brown in boiling fat. 

Frozen Pudding. 

Scald one pint of cream and one pint of rich milk. Add 
one cupful of sugar. When cold, flavor with one table- 
spoonful of Maraschino or Madeira wine. Pour it into a 
freezer and freeze it. When the cream is hard, stir in 
lightly one cupful of candied fruits cut into small pieces. 
Place in a mold and pack with ice and salt, letting it 
stand until it is needed. 

Angel Cakes. 

Sift together several times one-half cupful of fine granu- 
lated sugar, one-half cupful of pastry flour and one-half of 
a level teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Beat the whites of 
four eggs until very stiff and dry, then mix gradually with 
the sugar and flour. Flavor with one-half teaspoonful of 
almond or vanilla extract. Drop with a teaspoon upon 
pans covered with buttered paper, an inch or two apart, 
sprinkle with sugar, and bake in a moderate oven from 
ten to fifteen minutes. This quantity will make two dozen 
cakes.—(Miss Barrows.) 

Creamed Chicken on Toast. 

Pick off the meat from the back, neck and wings of the 
chicken. Make acream sauce, flavor it with a little onion, 
mace and celery salt. Heat the chicken in this sauce and 
serve on half slices of buttered toast, garnished with 
parsley. 

Cocoanut Cake. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half cupful of 
butter. Add one cupful of milk and beat thoroughly. 
Sift together two cupfuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Add to the mixture the beaten whites of 
two eggs, and, lastly, the flour. Flavor with vanilla. 
Bake in a biscuit tin from thirty to forty minutes. Frost 
with boiled icing and sprinkle cocoanut over the top. 
Serve in squares. 

Wheat Muffins. 

One cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one well beaten egg, a little salt, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two cupfuls of 
flour. Bake in a quick oven, in buttered gem pans from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

Mint Sauce. 

One cupful of freshly chopped mint, one-fourth cupful 
of sugar, one-half cupful of vinegar. Let it stand an hour 
before serving. Use more sugar if the vinegar is very 
strong —(Mrs. Lincoln.) 

Boiled Custard. 

Scald one quart of rich milk. Mix one teaspoonful of 
flour with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add to this 
three eggs and beat thoroughly with aspoon. Add a part 
of the scalded milk and a little salt. Stir this into the rest 
of the milk and cook in a double boiler for five minutes, 


Stirring constantly. Strain through a wire sieve into a 
pitcher. When cold, flavor with vanilla, lemon or orange 
extract and serve in custard cups. 

Iced Coffee. 

In summer cold coffee is more acceptable than hot, and 
it can be sweetened, iced and served in glasses. 
Green Pea Soup. 

Boil one quart of shelled peas in one pint of boiling 
water. When soft, mash and rub through a strainer, add- 
ing gradually one pint of hot water. Puton to boil again. 
Cook one tablespoonful of butter with one tablespoonful 
of flour in a saucepan, being careful not to brown it. Add 
to the boiling soup. Stirin one-half teaspoonful each of 
sugar and salt, one-fourth saltspoonful of pepper and one 
pint of hot milk. If too thick, add more milk. Peas 
which are too old and hard to serve as a vegetable can be 
used for this soup. In the winter, dried green or split 
peas can be used, soaking one cupful over night in cold 
water and cooking them in three pints of water, using the 
same seasoning. 

Chocolate Pudding. 

Boil one pint of milk; while boiling stir in one and one- 
half ounces of grated chocolate. While this is cooling, 
beat the yolks of three eggs with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Stirinto the milk. Add butter the size of a wal- 
nut, and flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in 
a porcelain dish about half an hour. When done, beat 
the whites of three eggs, add a tablespoonful of pulverized 
sugar, spread over the top, brown and serve very cold. 
Raspberry Shortcake. 

One cupful and a half of flour, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, butter the size of an egg, a little salt and a 
scant cupful of milk. Mix soft; bake in a bread pan from 
twenty to thirty minutes. Split lengthwise, butter, and 
spread each layer with sweetened raspberries. Serve hot 
with whipped cream. 

Iced Tea. 

Make a quart of tea. Strain from the grounds, add the 
juice of one lemon, sweeten and serve in glasses with 
chopped ice. 

Veal Cutlets, Breaded 

Cut veal steak into four-inch squares. Dip each piece 
into beaten egg and sifted crumbs and fry in hot fat. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 

Cherry Pudding. 

Cream one cupful of sugar with butter the size of a 
small egg. Add one beaten egg, two-thirds of a cupful of 
milk, one and one-half cupfuls of flour and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. When thoroughly mixed, add 
one cupful of white cherries, stoned and stemmed. Bake 
in around tin for three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot, 
cut in pointed slices, with wine sauce. To vary this pud- 
ding, any kind of berries can be used. 

Sponge Cake. 

Beat the whites of three eggs very stiff. Add one cup- 
ful of pulverized sugar, then the beaten yolks, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or lemon extract, one cupful of sifted 
pastry flour, one-half teaspoonful of baking powder and, 
lastly, two tablespoonfuls of boiling water. Bake from 
twenty-five to thirty-five minutes. When done, remove 
from the pan and place on atowel. Sponge cake should 
be marked across the top and torn into pieces, and never 
cut through the loaf. 


Barley Soup. 
This soup is made from the remnants of roast lamb and 
veal cutlets, seasoned with onion, carrot and parsley. 
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The stock must be strained through a napkin, then thick- 
ened with one tablespoonful of flour mixed with one 
tablespoonful of butter, and seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Two tablespoonfuls of barley are cooked for one 
hour in a pint of water and then added to the soup just 
before serving. 

Blancmange. 

Break two and a half sheets of white isinglass into one 
quart of milk. Place in a double boiler. When the isin- 
glass is dissolved, add one-half a cupful of sugar. Strain 
into a mold. Serve very cold with sugar and cream and a 


teaspoonful of preserved strawberries. 
—Annabel Lee. 
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HALF A DOZEN GOOD THINGS. 
Noodles. 


EAT up two eggs, add a saltspoonful of salt and 
enough flour to make a stiff dough. Roll out thin 
and let dry. Roll up and cut as fine as possible. 
Drop into the soup, and ten or fifteen minutes 

will cook them. Or, as a vegetable, have the water boil- 
ing, slightly salted, and boil ten or fifteen minutes. Drain 
and sprinkle with bread crumbs slightly browned in butter. 
Dainty Cornmeal Muffins. 

Beat together, in the order named, two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of 
sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of In- 
dian meal (white preferred), two cupfuls of sifted flour 
with two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one 
teaspoonful of melted butter. Bake in hot gem pans for 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. Water may be used in 
stead of milk. 

Potato Biscuit. 

One cupful of yeast, one cupful of warm water, one 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of mashed potatoes, one cup- 
ful of butter, three eggs. Set to rise in the morning, at 
noon add the butter and eggs and knead it; then let it 
rise like bread. When light, make into small biscuits, let 
them rise and bake in a quick oven. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

One quart of raw, sliced potatoes, two chopped onions, 
a handful of parsley (if at hand), two teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one tablespoonful of butter. Butter a deep dish and 
put in a layer of potatoes (about an inch), sprinkling with 
salt, pepper, butter, onion and parsley, and so continue to 
the top. Bring a quart of milk to the boiling point, add 
a large tablespoonful of flour stirred until smooth in a 
little cold milk or water. Pour over the potatoes and bake 
in a hot oven until tender. 

Lemon Ple. 

For two pies take three lemons, two cupfuls of hot 
water, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, two cupfuls of 
white sugar and four eggs. Grate the rind into the water 
and, together with the cornstarch, boil for fifteen minutes. 
Add the sugar and, when cold, the yolks of the eggs and 
lemon juice, stirring well together. Line two dishes with 
paste, pour in the material and bake. Beat the whites 
stiff with six teaspoonfuls of white sugar, pour over the 
pies while hot, return to the oven and bake a delicate 
brown. 

Jumbles. 

One-half pound of butter, one pound of sugar, three 
eggs and flour enough to stiffen. Roll out thin and cut 
with a small, round cutter. Bake in a moderate oven till 
light brown. 

—Katharine B. Rogers. 
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THERE LIES A LAND. 


There lies a land—somehow, somewhere, 
We mean to find a harbor there - 

Far off, a hazy, sheltered lea; 

In fancy fair the shore we see 
Where rest is found—freedom from care. 


All present ill, hope bids us bear, 
For, right before us, radiant, rare, 
In fluttering futurity, 

There lies a land. 


Deceitful oft, the mirage where 
Our gaze is fixed; Oh, when Despair 
Would grasp the helm with hellish glee, 
Remember, friend, beyond Life’s sea, 
And steer thee straight, ’tis wondrous fair, 
There lies a land. 


—Anne H. Woodruff. 
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ELIZABETH MASTERS’ AWAKENING 
From the Stupidity of a Selfish Sorrow. 


T was a pleasant day for the funeral. 
That seemed to be something of a 
consolation to Hugh Masters, and 
it was good that it was so, for 
there was little-enough to comfort 
him and literally nobody to think 
of his heavy heart. Nobody im- 
agined he was deeply affected, and 
indeed he did not appear like one 
who felt his affliction. When Baby 
Rob died, after only a short illness, 
he had shed notears. Hedid not 
stop to comfort his wife, who seemed half crazed with 
grief, when at last the struggle was over and the little 
one lay quite still and cold. The friends noted with 
astonishment that he scarcely seemed to see her, and 
in a moment was out in the kitchen looking after the 
fire in the cooking stove. 

It was very strange and very unfeeling in him to 
be sure, but, truth to say, Elizabeth Masters did not 
miss him, and would doubtless have wondered much 
if he had tried to soothe her in her sorrow. She 
never once thought of it at all as Azs sorrow, nor that 
he might feel the need of words of comfort as well 
as she. He had never been first in her thoughts, and 
it was no marvel that he was forgotten now. 

Nobody could say whether this indifference on the 
part of his wife was a matter of concern to him. It 
could not be said of him that he wore his heart on 
his sleeve. He went quietly about his duties, and 
not one was forgotten during those sad hours when 
all the rest seemed to be oblivious to the practical 
things of life. 

Hugh’s salary did not admit of their keeping a ser- 
vant, and his wife did not like housework, so it was 
no new experience for him to be up betimes in the 
morning to set the breakfast going. And now every- 
body took it as a matter of course when the meals 
were ready at the usual time, and nobody marveled 
that he had prepared them quite alone. 
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Elizabeth’s parents, father and mother Lewis, were 
both there, and sister Kate, so there must needs be 
something to eat, but they were all absorbed at other 
times in soothing Elizabeth’s grief, and not even 
sister Kate thought of lending a helping hand. 

It would have been a pitiful sight to sympathetic 
eyes to have watched this man working awkwardly 
at woman’s work, his indifference quite gone when 
no one was by, and many an honest tear finding its 
way into the pan of dish water, while the women 
folk in the living room anxiously discussed the style 
of black which had best be worn. He preserved the 
same appearance of stolid indifference at the funeral, 
and never once broke down, even when the little 
white casket was lowered into the grave and he 
heard the shovels of earth fall heavily upon the 
coffin lid. 

But if Elizabeth Masters had not been wholly 
blind and entirely absorbed in her own grief, she 
must have seen the look of mute, almost despairing 
appeal in his eyes when, after all was over and they 
had returned to their silent home, mother Lewis an- 
nounced to him, without even a pretense of consult- 
ing his pleasure in the matter, that Elizabeth must 
go home with her. Poor child! the shock had been 
so dreadful, and nothing would be better for her than 
a change of scene and complete rest, such as she 
could nowhere have so well as in her mother’s home. 
Elizabeth herself entered not a word of protest, and 
what indeed could he do but to acquiesce and say 
that he presumed it was the best thing she could do. 

Little Mrs. Baker, their nearest neighbor, did free 
her mind in the privacy of her own home, and de- 
clared that Mrs. Masters was a cruel woman to leave 
her husband at such atime, and very often during 
the lonely days which followed, Hugh had to thank 
her for a loaf of fresh bread, a pie, or some other 
equally acceptable contribution to his solitary meals. 
She had invited him to make his home with her dur- 
ing his wife’s absence, but this he persistently refused 
to do. 

However, Mrs. Baker was quite alone in her opin- 
ion, for the other women of the neighborhood were 
without exception loud in their denunciation of his 
indifference, and thought it small wonder that his 
wife should be glad to seek the society of those who 
could be more sympathetic for her in her great grief. 

Of course the men had their own private opinions 
about the matter, but it is a brave man who ventures 
to express his ideas in a case where there is a doubt 
about husbandly devotion, and so for the most part 
they wisely kept silent at home. Many of them 
would have been glad of the opportunity to have as- 
sured Hugh Masters of their sympathy, but mascu- 
line sympathy is ever tardy of expression, and so it 
was that he knew nothing of their kindly feeling 
toward him. 

Once Mrs. Baker slipped in at the back door, and, 
without the formality of a knock, as is often the cus- 
tom with near neighbors in country villages, found 
her way through the kitchen to the door of the sitting 


room which was standing open. But she did not go 
any further, for sitting by the table was the lonely 
man with some half dozen of Baby Rob’s toys before 
him, a little worn shoe in his hand, and a rumpled 
gingham apron on his knee. 

She wanted to speak, to tell him how sorry she 
was, to invite him to spend the evening with herself 
and Mr. Baker, as she had planned to do, but there 
was a lump in her throat which choked her, and 
when, the next moment, she saw him lay his head on 
his arm while a great sob shook his strong frame, she 
turned and stole quietly out by the way she had come, 
wiping her eyes on the corner of her clean, white 
apron as she went. 

Thus the days dragged wearily along, and still 
Elizabeth Masters did not return. But while she 
lingered in her girlhood’s home and tried to grow ac- 
customed to the great sorrow that had come into her 
life, she had time to think of other things, as well, 
and by and by it began to seem that Baby Rob might 
not have died in vain after all. She had not been at 
home before since her little one came to her, and 
after the first few days had passed, for some reason 
which she could not have explained, her thoughts 
turned to the other home which she had left. She 
even wondered a little what Hugh was doing, and 
sometimes in the evening she shivered when she 
thought of his coming home to their silent house 
with never a word of welcome. 

It was of little use for her to assure herself that 
Hugh did not seem to mind cooking, and to say to 
herself that she presumed he was getting on all right. 
Somehow that look of pathetic appeal which he had 
given her when she was getting on to the train to 
leave him would come back to her again and again, 
till for the first time in her life, she blamed herself 
that she had not been more thoughtful of him. She 
remembered how his face used to brighten when he 
came home at night, to see little Rob waiting at the 
window, and shuddered to think how dreary it must 
be for him now. She remembered, too, what she had 
not thought of for a long time, how earnestly and 
with what honest tenderness he had told her of his 
love in the old days when he asked her to be his wife. 

It all came back to her in a different way from 
what she had ever thought of it before. She could 
think of so many little evidences of his thoughtful 
care of her, and if other expressions of affection had 
been withheld for the most part, she knew that she 
had herself to thank for that, and would utter no 
word of complaint. 

At last she determined to go back to the little home 
where she had gone with him asa bride, if not to 
confess her fault, to prove to him if possible that she 
did care for him and had a desire to make his life 
less lonely than it had been before. She sent no 
word to him of her intention, but full of this new 
resolution, one bright morning stepped out upon the 
platform of the village station, where she had said 
good-bye to Hugh more than a month before. Mrs. 
Baker saw her walk up the graveled path toward the 
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house just as she trimmed off the crust of the last pie 
which she had been making, but would not go out to 
meet her. 

“Tt’s high time she was coming back,” she grum- 
bled, sweeping up a few crumbs in her tidy kitchen. 
“Hope she’ll have sense enough to bake up some- 
thing good for him to eat, poor man.” 

But Mrs. Baker need not have been anxious about 
Hugh Masters’ welfare, for the one thought now 
which filled the mind of his repentant wife was to 
make amends to him in every possible way for what 
she saw very plainly to have been her own neglect, 
and not the fault of his indifference, as she had tried 
to make herself believe. 

Hugh’s work took him quite to the other end of 
the village, and he seldom returned to the house at 
noon—never, when she was away from home even 
for a day; so she knew there would be ample time to 
prepare for his coming, and she set to work at once, 
without even waiting to rest from the fatigue of her 
journey. Everything was neat and orderly about 
the house, but cheerless withal, for the handiest of 
men make but a poor shift when it comes to the in- 
definable something which renders a home attractive. 

More than once she sighed as the work proceeded 
and she discovered some fresh evidence of his lone- 
liness. Through her tears she saw the little high 
chair drawn up beside his own at the kitchen table, 
where he had evidently eaten his meals during her 
absence, and she cried again over his awkward at- 
tempts at darning when she found a pair of his socks 
on a chair by the bed. Elizabeth was a good needle- 
woman, and this was something that her husband had 
never found it necessary to do before. It affected 
her more keenly perhaps than anything else. 

All day she was busy with her work of loving 
preparation. It was nearer to being a happy day, 
even, than any she had known in a long time, in spite 
of the tears and the sadness. She was surprised at 
the interest she took in the arrangement of the 
house. She gathered fresh flowers for the vases, and 
prepared for his supper the dishes which she knew 
he liked best. Naturally a good cook, she did not 
find the task so irksome as it had usually seemed to 
her before, and she took a positive delight in the 
dainty appearance of the little tea table when at last 
all was ready and she had only to wait for his coming. 

It was not long before she saw him some distance 
away walking wearily up the street. As he came 
nearer she could see from her position behind the 
curtain of the sitting room window that he looked 
worn and thin and older than she had ever noticed 
before. She began to feel strangely embarrassed at 
his approach and almost feared to hear his step upon 
the porch. 

He entered the house by the side door, and she 
could see a look of surprise come over his face as, for 
the first time, he lost his air of preoccupation and 
observed the door already open. Next he caught 
sight of the modest little feast spread upon the table, 
and then, as if searching for an explanation, his eye 


wandered farther to where she stood, uncertain, ex- 
pectant, yet doubting a little the manner of her 
reception. 

That moment of waiting hesitation was one which 
neither the husband nor the wife has ever forgotten. 
Hugh Masters was not slow to see what it all meant, 
nor slow to receive it in the spirit in which it was 
offered. No spoken word of explanation was neces- 
sary. He understood, and the appealing look in his 
sad eyes, which had haunted Elizabeth during all the 
weeks of her absence, was gone now. The light of a 
great joy shone forth instead, which to the wife was 
like the dawning of a new life. 

The little grave in the cemetery is kept fresh and 
green, but the tears which fall upon it are not always 
tears of regret for the little life whose going out was 
the means of Elizabeth Masters’ awakening. 
—Mary M. Ward. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


417. This pudding sauce: two cups of brown sugar and 
one cup of butter stirred together till white and smooth. 


418. A little cider in buckwheat cakes to brown them. 
419 Keeping ham, by cutting in slices, as for frying, 
and packing in a stone jar with melted lard poured over, 
to keep out the air. 


420. Dipping sliced tomato in a batter, and frying for 
an entree. 

421 Tender string beans, boiled in salted water, mixed 
with a little onion, and served with mayonnaise dressing, 
for a salad. 

422. Boiling potatoes in their skins, removing from the 
water when tender, and drying in a hot oven. 

423. Baking milk for an invalid, by putting it in a jar, 
covering with white paper, and leaving in a moderate oven 
eight to ten hours. 

424. Keeping lemons by running a fine string through 
the “nub,” taking care that they do not touch, and hang- 
ing in a dry place. 

425. Brightening silver door-bells, by rubbing with a 
weak solution of ammonia and water. 

426. Two small, tart apples in the stuffing for roast 
duck or goose. 

427. Hickory nuts added to the custard for a cream cake 
filling. 

428. A cup of hot water before meals, for nausea and 
dyspepsia. 

429. Sipping, instead of drinking milk, if it disagrees 
with one. 

430. Lemonade made by grating the rind of one lemon, 
pouring over it one cupful of hot water, and, when cool, 
adding juice and sugar. 

43t. Boiling milk for coffee. 

432. Hot tea to cool one in summer. 

433 Washing decorated dishes in very weak suds 

434. Rinsing a glass that has held milk, in cold water, 
before putting it in hot dish water 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hail. 
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SONG OF THE SPRING.* 


Beneath the cool and arching shade, 
I burst my bonds, and, springing free, 
Glide swiftly down the flowery glade, 
On my long journey to the sea. 


Upon the plain above my head, 

The Indian chased the bounding deer; 
Across the stream, on rocky bed, 

The bear was slain with bow and spear. 


The brook above, so clear and cool, 
Comes laughing down in cadence sweet; 

The speckled trout in whirling pool, 
Darts back and forth, beneath my feet. 


I laugh at heat of summer sun, 
I fear not winter’s ice and snow. 
Still onward, I forever run, 
From whence I come, no man can know. 


When hills were born, my life began, 
My crystal drops commenced to flow. 

They never ceased, as centuries ran, 
As ages come, I still shall go. 


But time at last brought forth the day, 
When man should make my purpose plain. 
I was not sent for idle play, 


But to bring health, man’s greatest gain, LS 
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SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. 
With Reliable Recipes for Preparation and Serving. 
OME years ago, an interesting 
book was published entitled, 

“Salad for the Solitary.” Of 

course this variety of salad 

belonged to the intellectual 
man, not the physical. Sa- 
gacious reflections and excerpts 
of wisdom suit the solitary 
student rather than gregarious 
members of society. For who 
enjoys the solitary consump- 
tion of a tangible salad? Some things one can eat 
in private, if one must. A chop, a bit of toast, a cup 
of tea, these are about all that a woman, at least, can 
enjoy alone. To sit down to a course dinner with 
a roast, a salad and a dessert, and to have no human 
being to help convert the satisfaction of an animal 
need into a social function, would be almost worse 
than to go hungry. 

Salads then are always to be made for more than 
one. The concoction of the simplest dressing at the 
table, by my lady who sits at the head of the board, 
is itself a graceful act and one provocative of con- 
versation. The brunt of the feast is over, the 
sharpest needs of the palate satisfied. There is then 
a pause in which every one ought to be happy and in 
good humor with his neighbors. 

To the board is brought the salad dish, which 
ought always by its color contrast, to bring out the 
tender hue of the lettuce. Then my lady, pouring 
the oil and lightly tossing the crisp leaves with her 
wooden fork, what sight can be fairer? Every move- 


* Massasoit Spring West Springfield, Mass 


ment of the shapely wrist and hand shows the utmost 
grace of which those members are capable. Then, 
when the fresh wholsesome taste of the tender 
growth is accentuated by the skillfully mixed ingredi- 
ents, the diners may well wonder who first discovered 
the use of salad. For the nonce we tolerate no Dar- 
winian theory. Neither are we of the lineage of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Nevertheless we do, to the last 
one of us, revel in salad. And why not? 


In the spring a richer fullness comes upon the robin’s breast, 
In the spring no heavy dishes —of all food the salad’s best. 


At least so the ordinary experience of mankind 
has decided. 

In making this delectable dish, as far as possible 
lemon may be substituted for vinegar. But I have 
yet to learn that alittle good cider vinegar unadulter- 
ated and not too old, is harmful to the stomach of a 
person in ordinary health. 

When properly made, the salad is as artistic as it is 
appetizing. For instance take a medium-sized ripe 
tomato, divested of the skin, and place it upon a nest 
of pale green lettuce leaves. On the tomato dropa 
large spoonful of mayonnaise dressing, and observe 
the delightful contrast of coloring between these 
three. And, say what the most prosaic will, it is a 
fact that the sight does excite the appetite. 

That salads require time and thought, is objected 
to by many housekeepers. Nothing is simpler when 
one grows accustomed to their preparation. For 
illustration let us take one of the most common, 
which is 
Potato Salad. 

For the dressing; in a teacup put half a teaspoonful of 
made or of French mustard, over which slowly pour oil 
and stir constantly. After adding two tablespoonfuls, stir 
in slowly half as much vinegar. The French mustard will 
not mix with the oil until the vinegar is added, the made 
mustard will. By alternating the oil and vinegar and 
continually stirring, you can make as large a quantity as 
you desire. Add salt and white pepper to taste. The less 
of the latter the better for the stomach. Only enough 
vinegar should be used to impart a slight acidity. Mean- 
time the potatoes boiled till they are soft but not crumbly, 
are covered with a cloth on the back of the range, to make 
them dry. While still warm, slice them thin into the dish 
in which they are to be served, first rubbing it with a cut 
onion to give a slight flavor. Over each layer of potato, 
pour some of the dressing and serve. The dressing 
should be thick and rich. 

Vegetable Salad. 

The foundation is almost any kind of vegetable that is 
left from a preceding meal, the dressing the same as that 
for the potato salad. There may be potatoes, French 
peas, string beans, celery, asparagus and beets, any one of 
these or all, making a sort of a//a fodrida. Even onions, 
if one can stand the odor, may become a favorite in- 
gredient. This dressing is very little more trouble to 
make than the simplest of all, which may be made at 
the table. It is chiefly used for lettuce, cress, or a 
mixture of lettuce, sliced tomato and cucumbers. This 
is designated as 
French Dressing. 

To every tablespoonful of vinegar, poured over half a 
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teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, use four times 
as much oil. Mix the vinegar with the salad, then pour 
over the oil. 

Either of these dressings may be used for oysters, 
shrimps, fish of all kinds, lobsters, sardines, chicken 
and cold meats, in fact for everything that is used 
as salad. 

A word in regard to lettuce. To bring it to the 
table dripping with moisture is a desecration. So it 
is to cut the succulent growth with a knife. One by 
one the leaves should be stripped from the stalk and 
thrown into a pan of cold water. After rinsing, they 
should be dried by gently pressing them between the 
folds of aclean napkin. Then arrange in the salad 
dish with the larger leaves around the edge, not 
tumble them together. To improve the appearance, 
a garnish of hard boiled eggs and small radishes is 
effective. Then pour over the dressing. 

Walnut Salad. 

A walnut salad, popular among lovers of the novel, is 
thus made: Blanche and remove the skins of half a 
pound of English walnuts. Simmer them fifteen minutes 
in a little soup stock seasoned with a bay leaf, add cold 
boiled chicken, cut fine, equal in quantity to the nuts, put 
a spoonful on a large lettuce leaf, cover lightly with 
mayonnaise and serve. Celery or chopped apple may be 
mixed with the nuts and chicken, when desired. So may 
boiled chestnuts. 

The mayonnaise dressing is too often described to 
warrant repetition. For myself I prefer the uncooked 


yolk of an egg to tne hard boiled, as easier of diges- 
tion; one yolk, patiently beaten with the slowly 
trickling oil, occasionally thinned with a trifle of 


vinegar or of lemon juice. The salt should be in- 
corporated with the egg before stirring in the oil ; 
also one teaspoonful of sugar and none of mustard. 
Two yolks are richer than one. The mayonnaise can 
be used over all vegetable, meat or fish salads. By 
mixing with the dressing, which should be thick 
when finished, either chopped pickles, olives, parsley, 
onions or capers, it is converted into a mayonnaise 
tartare—perhaps because a stomach as tough as 
that of a Tartar is needed, in order to digest the 
mixture. 

Hard Egg Dressing. 

Mash the yolks of three eggs that have boiled hard fully 
twenty minutes, into which are to be slowly beaten one 
tablespoonful of olive oil or melted butter, and dilute to 
taste with vinegar and lemon juice. This amount of egg 
will take up one teacupful of vinegar or even more. This 
dressing is good for vegetables, fish and meat cut into dice. 

The utmost liberty of taste must be allowed in 
preparing a salad. Potatoes, for instance, when 
garnished with cubes of pickled beets, sliced hard 
boiled eggs and chopped parsley, and edged with 
lettuce leaves and radishes, is merely a composite 
variety of a simple salad. The same dressing 
answers for one as for the other, whether it be the 
French, the egg, or the mayonnaise. 

Chicken Salad. 

Cut cold cooked chicken into cubes neither too large nor 
too small, and mix with them an equal measure of chopped 
celery. Moisten with a French dressing and set on the 


ice. Just before serving mix in part of a mayonnaise 
dressing, arrange in a handsome dish, pile on the re- 
mainder of the dressing and garnish the edge with lettuce 
leaves, stoned olives, small squares of pickled beets and 
circles of hard boiled eggs. Lobster salad is prepared in 
the same way; or a spoonful may be put on a lettuce 
leaf and strewn with the pounded coral of the lobster. 

Many changes may be rung upon salad dressing 
by mingling the yolks of cooked and uncooked eggs. 
In all cases they are to be slowly stirred with the oil, 
drop by drop, and the seasoning incorporated with 
the oil before adding any acid. 

Cold Slaw Dressing. 

The simplest is to add to two large tablespoonfuls of 
whipped sweet cream, two of sugar and twice that amount 
of vinegar with salt to taste. Again a simple French 
dressing is good over cabbage. So is that made by beat- 
ing the yolks of three hard boiled eggs to a paste, then 
seasoning with one small teaspoonful of French mustard, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 
After these ingredients are well mixed, gradually add, 
while stirring, enough vinegar to make the dressing the _ 
consistency of cream. Pour this over one pint of chopped 
or shredded cabbage. 

Cooked Dressing. 

The following dressing is, to my mind, the best that can 
be made for cold slaw: Into half a teacupful of good 
cider vinegar, put two teaspoonfuls of sugar and a scant 
teaspoonful of French mustard, with the same quantity of 
salt. While it is heating beat the yolks of two raw eggs 
in a bowl. As soon as the vinegar comes to a boil, pour 
it, drop by drop, over the eggs, stirring the yolks rapidly to 
prevent curdling. Beat hard, and the hot vinegar will 
convert them to the consistency of cream. While still hot, 
pour it over a scant pint of chopped cabbage, and serve as 
soon as cold. The number of yolks and the amount of 
vinegar may be varied to suit. In cool weather this 
dressing will keep during several days. It is greatly im- 
proved by beating in one or two tablespoonfuls of oil. 
Just before serving, two tablespoonfuls of sour cream 
stirred in may replace the oil, when preferred. 

This dressing is not bad for a potato salad or a 
celery. In fact it is good for any base that can be 
converted, by a dressing, into a salad. Where cream 
is used the sweet may be taken in place of sour. In 
either case it must not be incorporated until just 
before serving. 

Cheese Salad. 

Grated cheese sprinkled over lettuce and covered with 
dressing, either French or mayonnaise, constitutes a 
cheese salad. 

As a rule too many ingredients, as far as the 
digestion is concerned, spoil a salad. Take for 
instance a German herring salad. The ingredients 
are a dozen pickled Holland herring, soaked, drained 
and chopped fine. Mixed with them are a pint of 
cooked potatoes, half as much each of chopped 
boiled beets, chopped raw apples and of chopped 
boiled eggs, no less than half a dozen, with half a 
pint of mixed and chopped onions and capers. These 
are mingled and saturated with French dressing. 
Only a person having the digestion of an ostrich 
could indulge in such a mingling of articles. 

It is a fact that olive oil, pure and simple, is diffi- 
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cult to obtain. Could we only be sure that the 
adulterating substance were not lard, it would be a 
relief to those of us who believe in the oil of the 
olive. But we cannot be certain, unless there are 
circumstances out of the common, that make us know 
that we are not imposed upon. Cotton seed oil must, 
one would suppose, be harmless, even though inferior 
to its more delectable congener. Let us hope that, 
ere long, California, the land of promise, may send 
us freely that simon pure product of the olive that, 
so far, has no rival. Until then who can dis- 
tinguish between the juice of the cotton seed and 
that of swine? 

That olive oil is most wholesome, we are convinced 
by the testimony of distinguished physicians. At 
least it is to those who can digest fats. These are 
needed, especially by nervous women and thin 


' blooded people, those, too, who are inclined to dis- 


orders involving the throat or lungs. In salads oil is 
easily taken. Even those who begin by detestation 
end by liking its emollient quality. 

The chief thing is to avoid too many ingredients 
and too much acid. As for lettuce, water cress, 
spinach and dandelion in the early spring, leaving 
out hard boiled eggs, and as much as possible sub- 
stituting lemon juice for vinegar; these, moderately 
taken, are a boon to the family of man. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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THE CHIMES OF ATLANTA. 


Stately and fair the art-palace in midst of the great Exposition, 
A circular tower of chimes the dominant crown of its beauty. 
Where, like sweet pendulous blossoms—lilies of bronze and of 
silver— 
The bells, in their resonant cadence, rang forth the songs of 
the people— 
Hear ye, O Israel, hear ye, 
He slumbereth not nor sleepeth, 
But ever as Lord of Hosts above 
His watch He keepeth. 


Holy the chant of the ages, and heart unto heart responsive, 
Answers this theme of the prophet—this dream of the psalmist 
and poet. 


Ofttimes these sweet bells of Atlanta phrased melodies other 
than classic, 

The carols and ballads of folklore or merry roulade of plan- 
tation, 

The songs and the hymns of the people, in measure majestic 
and tender, 

Each with a masterful toning and played by the hands of a 
woman, 

A woman with soul of rare music, of melodies grand and 
harmonic. 


One day the musician's two children stood silently watching 
the keyboard, 

When one exclaimed, “ Now, dearest mamma, may we go down 
to see the bright pictures 

Of brownies, of giants and fairies we saw in the Santa Claus 
window? 

In the pause of a bell-note she answered, “ Yes, but be mind- 
ful of brother, 

Nor lose for a moment the hand-clasp to guide him wherever 
you wander.” 


and, alas! so terribly lonely.—F. F. Montresor. 


Day waned, and the player, aweary, waited return of the 
children ; 

When, lo! There stood just beside her, pale with affright and 
with weeping, 

The child she so kindly had bidden to guard and to care for 
his brother. 

He stood there alone, crying, “‘ Mamma, dear mamma, I cannot 
find Laddie!” 

“Not lost! O my darling, my baby, alone in the street and 
the darkness!” 

For night with a scarce premonition of twilight had deepened 
to shadow. 


Wildly they sought him in streets of the great Exposition, 

Journeyed together and searched for their loved one, 

Prayed that there might be revealed to them somewhere a trace 
of his footsteps. 

But no one had tidings of comfort, no one had seen or re- 
membered 

Whither had strayed the lost baby,—whither alone he had 
wandered. 


At length, ina voice of deep anguish the mother exclaimed 
“T shall find him ! 

For Laddie, my baby, my darling, knows that each day in the 
tower 

The bells never fail of the signal, the chime that I ring ere 
departing 

Is always ‘Sweet Home,’ and he loves it. The bells! They 
shall summon my dear one. 


*I know he will listen their calling—will listen and follow their 


voices.” 


The bells in the tower rang faintly, then stronger, unsteady 
their chiming, 

Now lower, now higher, but ever the song of “ Sweet Home” 
was their message. 

“ Are the bells out of tune?” asked a stranger, “ Their chime 
is peculiar, insistent.” 

He paused and glanced up at the tower, when sudden in midst 
of their clangor, 

The bells with a thrill hushed to silence, for the mother had 
seen Laddie coming, 

Had turned as he stood in the doorway and caught in her arms 
the sweet truant, 

He lisping in quaint baby accents, “I tummed when I heard 
ze bells, mamma, 

I'se tired, so tired,”"—but kisses now stopped the sweet llps of 
their prattle. 


For Laddie himself had found Laddie, had been his own guar- 
dian angel ; 

Yet a share of the joy and thanksgiving was due to the bells in 
the steeple, 

Where, like unto pendulous blossoms—lilies of bronze and of 
silver— 

They hung, with hearts hushed to silence, in glimmering dusk 
and the shadows 

Of night at the World’s Exposition, of night at the Fair of 


Atlanta. 
—J/sadore Baker. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

If men had not slept, the tares had not been sown. 

If it were not for the belly, the back might wear gold. 

One may support anything better than too much ease 
and prosperity.— Italian. 

The quiet tearless grief of old age is so terribly pathetic, 
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A BILL OF FARE AND A BILL OF COMPANY. 
A Symphony in Yellow and a Poem in Blood Red. 


AM quite of a mind with Swift,” 
said Phebe the other night, as 
we sat by the open fire. 
“What particular phase of the 
mind of the Irish dean strikes 
you now?” I ventured to ask. 
“A fig for your bill of fare; 
show me your bill of com- 
pany,” she suggested. And 
upon that we discussed food 
versus company in a spirited 
and _ half-belligerent fashion. 
The birch bark wood upon 

the andirons, hissing and curling in variegated flame, 
illumined the hour if our remarks did not. Phebe 
was a good cook, although she loved an appetizing 
morsel in literature, and a charming “ bill of com- 
pany” was not obnoxious to me, and so we were not 
far astray in the friendly discussion about the 
hearth side. 

‘Let us have a symphony in yellow for breakfast,’ 
I ventured. 

“Yes,” agreed Phebe, “a poem in blood red’’— 
as if we belonged to the latest school of literature, 
with its yellow covers and erotic lines. 

Our kitchen garden had distinguished itself above 
all its fellows, and the edible and toothsome Hub- 
bard squash having caught the pigment of the neigh- 
boring corn and imprisoned it in its outer coat, held 
within a heart of gold. The beets were full of ruby 
life, the elixir of the year. Here were simples enough 
to furnish a bill of fare that the mad dean would not 
have despised, and the company, of course, was 
delightful. 

And so Phebe took a pad from the library table 
and her fountain pen, and with much wrinkling of 
her smooth forehead, beneath the blonde hair, pre- 
pared the following breakfast : 


MENU. 
Oatmeal Flakes and Cream. 
Squash Gems. Sliced Tongue. 
Beet Hash, _ Coffee. 


“There is music and poetry for you,” she said as 
she handed me the pad, “the kind you best appreci- 
ate,’ with an arch smile, this last. 

“Create it then,” I assented, ‘“‘and I will be a 
sympathizing and absorbed audience.”’ ‘“ No doubt 
you will aésord it, for you believe with Thomson in 
the ‘vegetable soul,’ my merry partner suggested. 

And so we closed the evening with reading aloud 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and wondered again 
at the marvelous fancy of that great master of speech. 
Bottom, Oberon, Puck and Titania were as charming 
as ever, and we admired the exquisite skill that 
created such airy sprites to play their part before us. 
The heavy trains that push through the night, 


behind the “ Hog’s Back,” not a stone’s throw from 
us, make the darkness scintillate with fleeting stars 
of sparks above them, and the Susquehanna within 
our view is sleeping between its banks, as the drowsy 
god woos us to his palace cf oblivion. 

I heard the chopping knife in the hands of the 
maid playing its tattoo in the wooden bowl the next 
morning, for Phebe does not have recourse to the 
potent meat chopper in preparing the Yankee dish 
of beet hash. I turned over and dreamed of mam- 
moth beets, and piled up gold in the shape of squash 
gems, when the electric bell tingled at the head of 
my bed, and I knew I had an important engagement 
awaiting me in the breakfast room. And now before 
Phebe and I sit down to this board, in a room flooded 
with sunshine, let me give the rules for working this 
household charm : 

Squash Gems. 

Three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one egg, one teacupful 
of sweet milk, two-thirds of a cupful of boiled squash, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one and two-thirds cupfuls of flour or two cupfuls of pas- 
try flour; salt. Bake in a hot gem pan or tins. 

Beet Hash. 

Equal parts of boiled potatoes and beets, with a small 
square of boiled pork chopped medium fine, and fried in 
aspider. Salt to the taste, with pepper added. 

The gems are the hue of virgin gold, and the hash 
is the tint of ruby. It brings up the memory of old 
New England years when the appetite needed no 
sauce, and golden hours and crimson sunsets com- 
plexioned the days. Sometimes Phebe gives us this, 
which is a golden repast fit for the gods. 

Squash Rolls. 

One quart of flour, one pint of milk, one half teacupful of 
yeast, or one-half cake of compressed yeast, a teacupful 
of boiled squash, one quarter of a cupful of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of lard or butter, pinch of salt. Scald the 
milk, pour it over the squash, the flour and the sugar; 
when cool, add the yeast; beat for fifteen minutes, let it 
rise and then add a teacupful of flour and mix; let it rise 
again, turn on a board and roll out and cut into rolls and 
let them rise, then bake in a hot oven. 

If this rule is carefully followed the sense of taste 
will be afforded a symphony, and you will bless the 
Yankee who invented the Hubbard squash. 

Phebe declares my complexion will become red 
and yellow if I linger at the board, the olive branches 
share in my weakness. 

The Bay and the Empire states unite in furnishing 
these rules. They have been the solace of certain 
families for more than fifty years. One can face the 
day with courage and hope, fortified with such homely 
but nutritious viands. 

In this curious and mysterious process of convert- 
ing food into thought, the quaint phrase of an old 
poet, long since forgotten, “vegetable soul” may 
not be an empty designation after all. Diet is a very 


essential part of good housekeeping. Phebe declares 
“science will yet enable us to tell what a man eats by 
the way he acts.” 


—A Country Parson. 
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SYMPATHY. 
Upon a swaying bough we sat, 
A Pheebe-bird and I. 
In woodland cool, near close of day, 
Lonely, sad, we had found our way 
To the quiet shade of the leafy tree, 
And now, from the outside world, were free, 
The Pheebe-bird and I. 


Upon the swaying bough we sat, 

The Pheebe-bird and I. 
Hushed was his call, and still, my song, 
As we watched the shadows growing long; 
Pensive we gazed on the ground below, 
Wondering why some things were so, 

The Pheebe-bird and I. 


Upon the swaying bough still sat 
The Pheebe-bird and I. 
But now, from his soft and feathered throat, 
There came a sweet, low, tender note, 
And an answering thrill of joy awoke 
In my own soul’s depths. Into song we broke, 
The Pheebe-bird and I. 


Far from the swaying bough we went, 

The Pheebe-bird and I. 
We left in a merry, gladsome mood, 
For each had done the other good. 
We turned as the sun’s last rays did dance, 
And gave one backward, thankful glance, 

The Pheebe-bird and I. 

—Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE KITCHEN. 
Some Appetizing Things which May be Prepared There. 


In THREE PARTs.—Part III. 


RESSED breast of lamb, though it may cost 
the cook a little difficulty in the way of eu- 
phonious designation, will be found a very 

delectable lunch meat, and may be prepared in a 
most acceptable manner by observing the following 
recipe : 

Breast of Lamb. 

Two breasts will be required for a family of ordinary 
size, and they are, first of all, to be well trimmed. Wipe 
well, immerse in boiling hot stock, and let them simmer 
foran hour. Then take up the meat, bone it, put it under 
a press and allow it to cool. Cut each breast in four 
pieces, season with salt and pepper, dip the pieces in eggs 
and bread crumbs, and fry them to a delicate brown. 
Serve with a tomato or other sharp sauce. The meat may 
be cooked in water, but the flavor will not be as good as 
when simmered in stock, while the flavor of the stock is 
in no degree impaired by the process. 

Lamb Ragout. 

Trim a breast well of fat, cut it into small pieces, and 
fry it in butter. Then fry six small onions, add three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, moisten the stew with three pints 
of broth, add pepper and salt, a spray of parsley, one of 
thyme, half a bay leaf, two cloves, and a spray of celery. 
Let the meat simmer slowly for an hour, turn out the 
pieces of meat on a hot dish, and serve with cooked Lima 
beans, carrots and cream sauce. 

Neck of Lamb Stew. 
The neck of lamb, though not a favorite cut, is very rich 


in nutritious juices, and it is from this portion of the adult 
carcass that the Scottish housewives prepare their famous 
mutton broth, so valuable for the nourishment of invalids, 
and having the advantage of being highly palatable. To 
prepare the stew, separate the lean meat carefully from 
the bones, rejecting all fat. Set the lean meat away and 
put the bones over to boil, adding cold water enough to 
cover them. Let them simmer for two hours. Then take 
the meat, dredge it with flour, season with salt and pepper, 
and fry it with three small onions. Strain the stock from 
the bones over it, add a bay leaf, a spray of ‘soup celery, 
two sprays of parsley, a sprig of thyme and two cloves. 
Simmer together for an hour; then skim out the bay leaf 
and other herbs, and serve the lamb with a garnish of pot- 
pie, made by adding a cupful of milk toa pint of flour, to 
which a teaspoonful each of. salt and sugar, and two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been mixed. Drop 
these dumplings over the top of the lamb stew, cover the 
pot closely, and let them cook steadily without uncovering 
for ten minutes. The dumplings may be omitted, and the 
stew served with a garnish of stewed oyster plant, Lima 
beans or peas. The stew may be varied by adding half a 
pint of cooked tomatoes after the herbs have been re- 
moved, with a small green pepper cut in bits, allowing the 
whole to cook a few minutes after these additions have 
been made. 

Boiled Breast of Lamp. 

Trim the breast neatly, boil it in stock as before de- 
scribed, bone it, and put it in press until cold. Then rub 
it with butter, season with salt and pepper, and boil it en- 
tire. Green walnut pickles form an excellent relish for 
this meat. 

Lamb Curry. 

Either the shoulder or the neck portion may be used, 
and should be cooked in the same manner as for the stew. 
Take up the pieces of lamb and add to the gravy a cupful 
of white stock in which a tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour have been mixed. Cook together for ten minutes 
Beat the yolks of three eggs together in the juice of half 
a lemon, and add to it a little of the hot mixture. Then 
add two heaping teaspoonfuls of curry, mixed with a little 
water. Arrange in a border of rice, and serve with fresh 
stewed tomatoes. Asparagus tips are another delightful 
accompaniment of this pleasing dish. 

Chickens and fowls are almost universally relished, 
and though a trifle expensive, form one of the best 
and most commendable of meat foods. They can be 
prepared in such a multitude of ways that every ac- 
complished cook has her own collection of approved 
recipes ; but since “ variety is the spice of life,”’ here 
are a few “from across the water” which may give 
variety, and so increase the popularity of this excel- 
lent food. 

Chicken Fricassee. 

Cut the chicken in pieces, and leave them in cold water 
for two or three hours to blanch; then strain off the water. 
Put in a saucepan a piece of butter and a spoonful of flour, 
stir till the butter is melted, moisten with a glass of water, 
add salt, white pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg, a bou 
quet of parsley, and some chives or small onions. Add 
the pieces of chicken, and cook for three-quarters of an 
hour, then take them out and thicken the sauce with three 
yolks of eggs, adding some lemon juice—vinegar will an- 
swer, but is not so good. 

Boiled Fowl! with Rice. 
Truss a fowl] for boiling, rub it all over with lemon juice, 
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put it in a saucepan, riearly cover it with water, add salt, 
thyme, a laurel leaf, one clove, three large onions, a carrot, 
and some fat bacon. Let it boil till done. Cook some 
rice ina part of the broth, and serve it under the fowl. 
Garnish with slices of lemon. 

Fried Fowl. 

Cut up a fowl, and rub the pieces well with fine salt and 
curry powder. Place in a frying pan with some sliced 
onions and butter, and fry till well done, being careful to 
preserve the golden color. 

Spitchcock Chicken. 

Split the chicken down the back and flatten the sides. 
Place in the frying pan some butter, chopped parsley, 
shallot, salt and pepper; brown these and then add the 
chicken. Fifteen minutes before it would be done, take 
it out and grill it over a gentle fire. It may be dressed 
with crumbs or not, as preferred, and may be served with 
tartar sauce or with fried bacon neatly rolled. 

Austrian Baked Chicken. 

The chicken is best if eight or ten weeks old. Truss 
and wash it, put it for a minute in hot water, then plunge 
into cold. Divide it lengthwise and take out the breast- 
bone, then cut it across, in order to have it in four parts. 
Sprinkle with fine salt, turn the pieces in flour, coat them 
thickly with egg and bread crumbs. Put them in plenty 
of fat, which must not be carried to too great a heat, and 
bake toa golden brown. The fat must be well drained 
away, and the chicken be served hot, garnished with fried 
parsley. 

Wild birds, such as partridges, grouse, quail, and 
the like, are very excellent when properly broiled, 
and the operation is by no means a difficult one. 
Nevertheless, it is one requiring constant attention, 
and it must not be supposed that a “ happy-go-lucky ” 
way of doing will give satisfactory results. An ap- 
proved method of procedure is thus described : 
Broiled Birds. 

Prepare the birds carefully, then cut off the heads and 
legs, and split them along the back with asharp knife. If 
they have been captured by shooting, make sure that no 
shot remain in the flesh, and that bits of feathers have not 
been carried into the wounds and left there. Then pre- 
pare a marinade of a tablespoonful of sweet oil, with half 
a teaspoonful each of salt and pepper. An equal amount 
of sweet butter may be used in place of the oil, if pre- 
ferred. If partridge or grouse are being prepared, the 
breast must be flattened at this stage, and a good way to 
do that is to place a few folds of cloth over it and give it 
one or two smart blows with a potato masher. Then rub 
the birds with the marinade, and dredge lightly with 
sifted bread crumbs. It is a good way, after opening the 
fire for the broiling, and when it is at its sharpest heat, to 
place the bird over it for a moment, turning quickly to ex- 
pose the other side. This lightly sears the surface of the 
bird, thus partially preventing the escape of the nutrient 
juices in the subsequent cooking. Withdraw the bird, al- 
lowing the fire to become a little dull, after which, begin- 
ning with the inside of the bird, the broiling should be 
carried steadily through to completion. Quail require 
about six minutes for cooking on each side; partridge 
and grouse two or three minutes longer. Care is to be 
taken that flame from the dripping does not blaze up 
against the flesh. Should the dripping ignite, withdraw 
the bird till the flame dies away. It need not be said that 
the draft to the chimney should be fully open, so that all 
smoke, vapors and odors may be taken off in that way. 


Summer being the season when clams are most 
popular, serving to some extent asa substitute for the 
oyster, it may not be inappropriate to give a recipe 
for stewing clams, which comes from the region where 
these favorite shell fish most abound and are most 
highly prized. 

Stewed Clams. 

Take a quart of shelled clams, a tablespoonful of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, half a pint of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Put the milk on the stove in a double boiler. Place the 
clams ina colander and pour a quart of cold water over 
them, which washes them sufficiently. Do not allow them 
to drain, but put them at once into a stewpan, and add the 
milk as soon asit begins toboil. Beat the flour and butter 
together until creamy, and add them to the clams when 
they begin to boil. Add the seasoning, and let the clams 
simmer for a couple of minutes. Lay some toasted bread 
or crackers upon the bottom of a deep dish, and pour the 
stew upon them. It should be served hot, and the season- 
ing may be varied to suit the individual taste—as it can in 


any recipe, for that matter. 
—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Various Ways of Serving This Delicious Fruit. 
Raspberry Shrub. 

OUR quarts of red raspberries, cover with one 
i quart of vinegar and let stand over night. 

Strain, then add one pound of sugar to every 

pint of juice. Boil twenty minutes, bottle and keep ina 
dry place. 
Raspberry Jam. 

Equal weights of raspberries and sugar. Put the ber- 
ries in a large earthen dish and cover with the sugar; let 
set over night. Inthe morning put the mixture into the 
preserving kettle and stew gently two hours, removing the 
scum that rises, then seal. 

Raspberry Jelly. 


Three pints of red raspberries, one pint of sugar, the _ 
juice of two lemons, one-half pint of cold water, one z 
Soak 
Mash the berries | 
and sugar together and let stand two hours, then strain _ 
Pour boiling | 


large pint of boiling water, one box of gelatine. 
the gelatine in the cold water until soft. 


through a fine strainer or coarse muslin. 
water on the gelatine until it is dissolved, then add the 
berry and lemon juice. Strain, pour in molds and set on 
ice to harden. 
Raspberry Sponge. 

One quart of raspberries, one-half box of gelatine, one 


and one-half cupfuls of water, one cupful of sugar, the | 


juice of one lemon and the beaten whites of four eggs. 
Soak the gelatine in one-half cupful of water, Crush the 


berries and add half the sugar to them. Boil the re- | 


mainder of the sugar and water gently twenty minutes. 
Rub the berries through a fine sieve. Add the gelatine 
to the boiling sirup, take from the fire and add the berry 
juice. Place the mixture in a pan of ice water and with 
the egg beater whip five minutes, then add the stiffly 
beaten whites and beat until it begins to thicken. 
into molds and set on ice. 
a dainty dish. 

Ice Cream, 


Serve with cream and sugar; 


Pour 


Scald one pint of sweet cream, add one pound of sugar © 
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and stir until dissolved. When cool add a second pint 
of cream, pack and let stand for an hour, after which time 
uncover, scrape from the sides and add one quart of rasp- 
berries (which have been crushed and whipped until a 
liquid), the juice of one lemon, and freeze. 


Frozen Raspberries. 

Two quarts of raspberries, one pint of sugar, and one 
quart of water. Boil the water and sugar together fifteen 
minutes, add the berries and cook fifteen minutes longer. 
When cold add the juice of three lemons and freeze. 
When the beater is taken out add one pint of whipped 
cream. 


Raspberry shortcake is delicious; make same as 
strawberry shortcake, piling whipped cream on top. 
—EL£ilizabeth. 
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IN NATURE’S AUDITORIUM. 
I. 
When daylight breaks in a cloudless east, 
An orchestra of early birds 
Bring music rare, a richer feast, 
To wakeful earth, than any words 
That reach the ear from human voice, 
In castle, cot or crowded hall, 
Where show and sham mix well with noise,— 
The morning bird-song call. 


II. 


Up from their beds, at rosy dawn, 

The feathered songsters deftly rise, 
As if by magic, heavenward drawn, 

Up through ethereal, vaulted skies; 
Away from city homes and streets, 

Where the streamlet falls, in passing by, 
A Great Creator’s presence meets, 

The reverent up-turned watchful eye. 


III. 


Awhile the chorused notes are given, 
Soprano, tenor, contralto, bass, 
For the great leader, King of heaven, 
Each holding well their chosen place; 
Oh, wake and ope your windows wide, 
Go forth before the concert ends, 
With thought for nothing else beside, 
The warblings of our winged friends. 
IV. 
Oh, slothful sleeper, in suspense, 
Waken and list in quick surprise, 
Hold open wide the ear of sense, 
And make a morning sacrifice; 
Go forth in meditative mood, 
Where grasses wave and breezes blow, 
Where shadows whisper in the wood, 
And leaves and fragrant blossoms grow. 


¥. 


Where weary, troubled souls may rest 
Upon the promises of God, 
And feel that “all is for the best,” 
Find strength to meet his chastening rod ; 
In nature’s Auditorium grand, 
On carpet green, ’neath ceilings high, 
’Tis well, at early morn to stand 
Prepared to either live or die. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE LOBSTER. 


Some of His Peculiarities while Living, and the Uses to 
which He may be Put Afterward. 


HE lobster is a very popular article 
of food, especially during the sum- 
mer days when his relative, the 
oyster, is not at his best. The 
lobster has an advantage in that 
he can be transported to almost 
any distance, can be kept alive 
till wanted for immediate use, and 
then, being plunged into boiling 

water as a cooking process, is at once ready for con- 

sumption. He comes to the table fresh and perfect. 

He is also capable of being canned, and made very 

serviceable in that form; though like all other canned 

goods, there is not the flavor and sweetness about 
what our English friends would call the “tinned ar 
ticle’ that there is about the meat freshly prepared. 

So far as our hemisphere is concerned, the best 
lobster grounds are along the coast of Maine, and up 
as far as Nova Scotia. This is on account of the 
favorable nature of the ocean bottom, and the abun 
dance of food which the lobster can find. Further 
south the refuse from the cities has made the water 
too foul, or the sandy bottom does not give the needed 
protection for the young. In Europe, the coast of 
Norway furnishes the chief supply. The European 
lobster is of a different species from the American 
or rather there are two species known ih European 
waters, but neither is the equal of the American va- 
riety at its best. 

The adult lobster usually weighs from one and a 
half to five or six pounds; but instances are related 
of individual specimens weighing up to thirty pounds 
For food purposes the smaller, firm-meated specimens 
are to be preferred, the flesh of the larger being fre 
quently coarse and less finely flavored. The best 
portion of the meat is found in the large claws, though 
all parts are edible except the stomach, which is a 
small, hard sack, lying directly under the head and 
containing poisonous matter, and the small, dark 
vein, running the length of the tail, which is also ac- 
counted poisonous, and at any rate is liable to cause 
sickness if eaten. 

Speaking of the claws, it is a curious fact that the 
lobster has the power of shedding these at will; and 
when one is broken off, a new-one grows in its place. 
If alobster should be caught bya claw, he would 
simply give himself a little snap, and, leaving the 
captive member in the hand of the captor, would take 
away the remnant of his anatomy with all the speed 
at his command. When frightened, especially in 
cold weather, it is said, he will give a snap to one of 
his claws, and leaving that as a compromise with the 
enemy whom he fears, will escape if possible, and for 
some years devote himself to repairing the loss. 
This will explain the seeming phenomenon, fre- 
quently met, of a large lobster with one normal claw 
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and one which seems to have been frost-bitten in its 
infancy. 

A favorite salad is made of fresh boiled lobster and 
crisp lettuce leaves, with mayonnaise dressing; but 
there are many other ways in which lobster meat is 
delectable, and a few recipes for such use may prop- 
erly be given in this connection. 


Boiled Lobster. 

Have ina kettle hot but not boiling water enough to 
cover the lobster, and plunge him in head first—which in- 
stantly smothers him, and for the tender-hearted does 
away with all necessity for commiseration. Puta table- 
spoonful of salt into the water, cover the kettle, and boil 
thirty minutes for one of moderate size. Cooking too 
long makes the meat tough and impairsits flavor. As the 
method of securing the meat is the same in all cases, that 
may be added at this time. 

Do not begin to break up the lobster till it is cool. Then 
twist off the claws, break the tail from the body, taking 
out the coral and the green, fatty part, which is the liver. 
Lay these aside to use with the meat. Having removed 
and thrown away the stomach, previously mentioned, 
break open the body and take out all the small pieces of 
meat. Cut open the under side of the tail shell and loosen 
the meat, which is to be taken out in one piece ; opening 
the meat, remove the offensive dark vein above described. 
Crack the claws by having them set on edge, so that the 
meat will not be broken. 


Curry of Lobster. 

Cut into inch pieces the meat of a medium-sized lobster. 
Place in a saucepan three tablespoonfuls of butter and one 
onion sliced fine. Stir till the butter is melted and the 
onion slightly browned ; then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a dessertspoonful of curry powder. When well 
blended, add slowly a scant pint of stock, with salt and 
cayenne pepper tothe taste. Strain the sauce over the 
lobster, simmer over the fire for five minutes, and serve 
on toast. 


Creamed Lobster. 

Cut into half-inch pieces the meat from five pounds of 
boiled lobster. Place over the fire in a double boiler a 
pint of cream. When the cream boils stir into it a mix- 
ture previously prepared of two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with the same quantity of flour, highly seasoned with salt 
and cayenne pepper, moistened with a little cold milk. 
Then add the cut lobster meat, and when it is thoroughly 
stirred in, turn the mixture into a buttered pudding dish. 
Cover the top with fine bread crumbs, and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. Or, the lobster may be baked 
in individual shells, making a very nice course for lunch- 
eon, for which ten minutes’ baking will be sufficient. 


Deviled Lobster. 

This is to be baked in the shells, and the most conven- 
ient way is to take two lobsters, each weighing about two 
pounds. In removing the meat after boiling, do not break 
the body or tail shells, which should be washed and dried. 
With a sharp pair of scissors, trim out the inside of the 
tail shell, and fit it to the body shell. Cut the meat into 
small pieces. In adouble boiler over the fire put two cup- 
fulsof cream. While thisis heating, mix two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, a level tablespoonful of mustard, 
and a sprinkling—according to taste—of cayenne pepper. 
Stir with this three tablespoonfuls of the boiling cream; 
then turn the mixture into the boiling cream and cook for 


five minutes. Add the minced lobster, salt to the taste 
and remove from the fire. Put the mixture into the lob- 
ster shells, cover the top with fine bread crumbs, and dot 
with small pieces of butter. Place the filled shells in a 
pan, so arranged that they will not get out of position, and 
bake till the crumbs are browned. They should be neatly 
served on a fish platter. 

Breaded Lobster. 

Split the meat of the tail and claws and season well with 
salt and pepper. Dip first in beaten egg and then in 
bread crumbs, and after the first coat has dried repeat the 
operation. Fry in fat toa delicate brown, pile ona hot 
platter, and serve with 
Tartare Sauce. 

Beat the yolks of two eggs with a tablespoonful of dry 
mustard, a teaspoonful of sugar, the same of salt, and a 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper, till the mixture is light and 
thick. Beat in gradually, a few drops at a time, three- 
quarters of a cupful of olive oil; if the sauce should be- 
come too thick, thin with a little vinegar and add the re- 
mainder of the oil. Finish with a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, a tablespoonful of chopped capers, and one of 
chopped cucumber pickle. This sauce will be found very 
satisfactory for all kinds of fried or broiled fish. 

—Mrs. Kate Conway. 
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DOILIES. 


DELFT DOILIES. 


VERY pretty set of Delft doilies are made as 
follows: The material is fine linen. A vine 
border is embroidered with white Asiatic 
filo. The outer edge of vine and leaves has 

a buttonhole stitching of Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk and the cloth outside of the stitching cut away. 

One-fourth of the doily is separated from the re- 
mainder by two vines starting at the middle of two 
sides and meeting in the center of the doily. In this 
space is the Delft design, embroidered with Asiatic 
filo in shades of blue matching those upon the Delft 
tableware. On one doily the design shows a bit of 
landscape, with a windmill for its central figure; 
another shows a sailboat; a third, a bit of landscape, 
with a church spire in the distance. Other designs 
are a bridge, a tree beside a bit of fence with bars let 
down, a fence, behind which are a few trees anda 
house roof, etc. 

Windmills and sailboats are favorite designs for 
Delft embroidery. Any of the designs on Delft table- 
ware may be copied in this fascinating work. 


DRESDEN DOILIES, 


The edges of Dresden doilies are scalloped and 
buttonhole stitched with Asiatic twisted embroidery 
silk. Scattered over the doily are tiny sprays of 
flowers, of various kinds, embroidered with Asiatic 
filo in the natural colors of the flowers. These de- 
signs may be copied from Dresden ware. 

Suitable flowers for these designs are violets, pan- 
sies, rosebuds, clover blossoms, bachelor’s buttons, 
forget-me-nots, sweet peas, etc. Any small flower 
may be used. 

—Zoe Ryman. 
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WHEN MOTHER ROCKS AND SINGS. 


No sweeter song was ever sung, 
Or listered to by queens or kings, 
No richer music voiced or rung, 
Than Mother, when She Rocks and Sings. 


No dearer tones were ever heard, 
Or borne to earth on angel wings 
Than those low-breathed in tender word, 
When Mother gently Rocks and Sings. 


No rest more sweet than the repose, 
That sleep refreshing solace brings, 
When baby eyelids droop and close, 
While Mother watches, Rocks and Sings. 


When years increase, and eyes grow dim, 
Then almost unforgotten things 

Fill fading memory to the brim, 
Where a dear Mother Rocks and Sings. 


How quick the pulses throb and swell, 
How clear from memory’s belfry rings 
The olden story sweet to tell, 
First told where Mother Rocks and Sings. 


Though from our homes we wander far, 
As life’s time-pendulum widely swings, 
We may well keep in sight the star, 
That shines where Mother Rocks and Sings. 


When wearied with gay pleasure’s rounds, 
When sore with worldly wounds and stings, 

Sweet peace and comfort may be found 
Where Israel’s Mother Rocks and Sings. 


—John Wentworth. 
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HOME-MAKING AND HOME-MAKERS. 
Where ‘‘ Warm Hearts Make Cheerful Hearths.” 


O the true man or woman there can 
be nothing more agreeable on earth 
than the business of home-making ; 
and all who are not home-makers 
miss the best part of their mission 
in life. .Whoever makes a home, 
in the best sense of the word, is a real benefactor to 
the race; for every true home is the abode of joy, 
peace, happiness and security to those that share in 
it, and exerts an influence that is incalculable for the 
amelioration of the whole human family. Many a 
prodigal has been led by the thought of home, and 
the makers of his own particular home, to repent of 
his sins and to change his course in life; and many 
an unfortunate one has been saved in the evil hour 
from suicide, or worse, by the tender recollections of 
home, a fond mother’s prayers, an indulgent father’s 
counsels, or a sister’s or a brother’s tenderness. 

Yes, whoever helps to make a true home confers a 
benefit on mankind that no man can fully estimate. 
Indeed, the influence of the true home for good is 
absolutely incalculable, and reaches many even that 
never enter its inner circle. Simply to get a glimpse 
of it is to receive an impulse toward better things, to 
obtain a more exalted view of life, and to feel an 
access of faith in God and the immortality of the 


human soul. It is like a vision of the glories of the 
New Jerusalem and the everlasting habitations, and 
no one can be wholly bad who has seen such things. 

In most cases a man or woman is what his or her 
home influences have made him or her, and the 
homeless child is always at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with one who hasagood home. The homeless 
child is indeed greatly to be pitied, being deprived 
of so much of life’s sweetness and brightness, and 
knowing nothing by actual experience of a mother’s 
gentle sympathy and a father’s loving care, or of the 
innocent pleasures which kind parents know how to 
provide in the home circle, and which, far beyond 
anything else, make childhood the happiest period of 
life. The individual who starts out in life from a 
well-ordered home is quite sure to prove a useful 
member of society, for pleasant home associations 
inspire that confidence in a person which insures him 
success in any honorable undertaking. 

There are many things to be considered in genuine 
home-making, but the great essential, that without 
which everything else amounts to nothing, is unsel- 
fish affection in the home-makers. Selfishness and 
unkindness are the chief home destroyers, and must 
be sleeplessly guarded against by those who wish to 
make and keep happy homes ; for where either holds 
sway, true home life is an impossibility. Love and 
kindness constitute the tie that joins the members of 
the home circle in a joyous and harmonious union of 
souls, and these all true home-makers will diligently 
cultivate. It is warm-heartedness, first, last and all 
the time, that the successful home-maker needs. 

Among the material requisites to home-making are 
an attractive abiding place and proper environment, 
which latter must include good air and light. Of 
course, there are many minor points of difference be- 
tween a city home and a country home, while in all 
the more important particulars all true homes are 
alike. City homes, as a rule, do not offer as good 
opportunities as those in the country for exterior or 
lawn decoration. That, however, is of no conse- 
quence, as the rule applies to all homes, regardless 
of location, that they should be made as beautiful as 
circumstances will permit, after all reasonable con- 
siderations of air and light have been met. A 
beautiful home is a never-failing source of satisfac- 
tion both to the indweller and the wayfarer that may 
pass by. 

People of means and good taste may make their 
homes perfect dreams of beauty, but they cannot 
well make them too beautiful, as long as the comfort 
and happiness of the inmates are sought and pro- 
moted. Surely money cannot be expended to better 
purpose than in making and adorning a home for 
one’s self and loved ones and furnishing it with all 
that is best calculated to foster in the inhabitants 
thereof a love of home, as well as a love of the true, 
the beautiful and the good; and even poor people 
will best secure their own happiness by toiling and 
saving to acquire and embellish homes for them- 
selves. There is a pleasure connected with home- 
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making that is rare, rapturous and absorbing, and 
love of home is as noble and ennobling a feeling as 
can stir the human soul. We look for good things in 
a person in whom an ardent love of home has been 
developed, and hope for little from one who speaks 
indifferently or slightingly of his home. We do well 
for our children when we make happy homes for 
them, which they will naturally learn to love. 

But, after all is said about rare treasures of art and 
nature that may lend attraction to a home and its 
surroundings, it remains that the fairest home orna- 
ments are bright, joyous faces ; and where these are 
wanting, all else goes for little. Bright and joyous 
faces always accompany warm and loving hearts, 
which all true home-makers must possess. Hence 
all who intend making homes should look carefully 
into their own hearts; for only when these are right 
can they expect their home-making to prove satisfac- 
tory. Warm hearts make bright and cheerful hearths, 
but the warmest hearth cannot thaw the icy heart. 
Love is the great home-maker, that makes even the 
drudgery of housekeeping a pleasure, and home life 
a foretaste of the bliss of heaven. One cannot get 
too much love into one’s home-making, but easily 


too little. 
—A. S. Brendle. 
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GRAPES AND CURRANTS. 
Grape Jelly. 


ELECT those grapes which are fully ripe and juicy. 
Pick them from the stems and put them in an 
earthen or wooden bowl, as metal would injure the 
color of the jelly; mash thoroughly with a wooden 
pestle or spoon. Put them in a porcelain kettle without 
water; cover closely and heat toa boil. Boil fifteen min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Remove from the fire, strain 
through a cloth, and to each pint of juice allow one pound 
of granulated sugar. Mix the juice and sugar together 
well, place upon the fire and boil fast for twenty minutes, 
skimming well all the time. Pour into tumblers and set 
away until cold, when they should be sealed. 

Grape Marmalade. 

This is made from green or unripe grapes, prepared as 
in the foregoing recipe, except that they should be boiled 
to a pulp before straining, then passed through a sieve or 
fruit press. To each pint of this pulp or juice, 
after pressing, allow one pint of sugar. Mix well, then 
boil very fast for twenty minutes, or until it congeals upon 
being dropped upon a cold plate. This marmalade is 
particularly nice spread upon hot cakes or waffles for 
breakfast. 

Grape Water Ice. 

For a gallon freezer allow three quarts of ripe grapes, 
picked from their stems, then mashed and squeezed 
through a cloth to extract the juice; one and one-half 
pounds of granulated sugar, upon which pour three gills 
of boiling hot water. When the sugar is quite dissolved, 
stir in the grape juice. Cool thoroughly, pour into the 
freezer and freeze it. 

Currant Ice. 

This is delightful made as above, allowing two pounds 
of sugar instead of one and one-half pounds. 

—Mrs. J. W. Belt. 
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THE MUSIC IN THE ELM. 


The hour is striking midnight, 
The winds are wild and free; 
Alone, I wake, and listen 
To the music in the tree; 
The elm tree grand and stately 
Close by my cottage door, 
Whose boughs have flung their grateful « ade 
A century or more. 


I love thee, grand old monarch, 
Friend of my early years ! 

Thou hast known my days of gladness, 
My hours of bitter tears ; 

I've told thee many a secret 
Which thou hast guarded well, 

And now, alone, I listen 
To the tale thou hast to tell. 


Now ring thy notes out joyfully. 
Thou thinkest of the day 
When two strong youths, in loyal blue, 
To battle sped away ? 
They sat here at our festal board, 
We smiled to hide our tears— . 
One boy returned to wife and child— 
One came not, through the years. ; 


O, change thy martial strains! A dirge 
For him, who sleeps so low | 
In Southern soil, in grave unknown, ; 
Where dank the marsh weeds grow ! 
Yet—sweep the chords with joy again 
Thou skillful, unseen hand! 
’Twas happiness, yea, joy to die 
For this, his own loved land. 


Again thou wailest mournfully ; 
Art thinking of the day ; 
We laid our first born darling ‘ 
Beneath the sod, away? ‘ 
I know thou loved’st him tenderly, 
That gentle, winsome boy, 
Whose infant prattle at thy feet 
Filled all our hearts with joy. 


Chant not of him low sleeping 
In grassy hillside mound,— 
Sing of a soul in Paradise 
With joy immortal crowned ! 
Sing of the golden days he lived, 
The hearts he cheered and blest, i 
The eyes that followed him, through tears, c 
Up to his home of rest. ] 


Oh, Monarch Elm! O, Tree King grand! 
Thy strains move me to tears ; 

They wake responsive in my soul 
The melodies of years. 

The joys too deep for human thought— 
In minor tone the woes; 

The vain regrets o’er sin and waste, 
Those soul consuming foes. 


Good night, old friend, 


I breathe a prayer. 
Sing me a lullaby! 
I'll rest again as when a child 
Care-free and trustfully. 
This early home, I love it well, 
And here, new strength would gleam, 
To walk the path that lies before— 
A path by me unseen. 


—Josephine C. Goodale. 
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THE STATUS OF THE PIE. 

As Defined by an Earnest Champion. 

LTHOUGH the question 
of * the future of the pie ” 
may not rank with the 
mightier problems of the 
age, as women’s suffrage, 
the propriety of bloom- 
ers, etc., it is one of no 
little interest to that pro- 
portion of the commun- 
ity, notably masculine— 
to whom it is still dear. 

Bitter is the antagonism 

which has in later years 

developed itself against 
the “great American pie,” and it requires a courage 
born of conviction to enter the lists as its advocate. 

On all so-called hygienic tables it is tabooed, and 
even when among the Philistines it occasionally ap- 
pears, it is brought on in a quiet and even apologetic 
manner and—greedily eaten! There is no ground 
for the abuse to which it has been subjected. There 
are, of course, pies and pies, and bad cookery may 
obtain here as elsewhere. The thick-crusted, thin- 
fruited abominations which are held up to our scorn 
are not the representative pie, and it is manifestly 
unfair so to consider them. 

It is quite amusing to watch the husbands and sons 
to whom a piece of pie is as unattainable at home as 
a dose of poison, unblushingly call for and enjoyably 
devour it when forced to the hospitalities of the lunch 
counter, and a restaurant in an eastern city attained 
a widespread celebrity for the excellence of its pies. 

Even on so-called hygienic menus, fritters, waffles, 
etc., figure largely, and are quite as indigestible as a 
well-made pie, and eaten, as a rule, in much larger 
quantities. Salad, too, is in high favor, but contain- 
ing oil in the usual proportion is quite as apt to be 
“greasy” as the pie crust to which this epithet is in- 
variably applied. 

To restore the pie to its rightful position is to keep 
it up to a higher standard, and it will take its place 
once more as an appetizing dessert. Hence the fol- 
lowing suggestions and recipes : 

A good rule for pie crust is a large tablespoonful 
of lard to a cupful of pastry flour, salted. It isa good 
plan torub well together a quantity of flour and lard— 
of course in this proportion—and keep in a cool place, 
taking about two cupfuls when needed for a pie, thus 
saving time and labor. Wet up with as little cold 
water as possible and roll thin, always remembering 
that the wholesome fruit filling is the main constituent 
of the correct pie. Above all, bake thoroughly. 

Berry pies are apt to boil out; to avoid this, wet 
a strip of cloth and press closely around the edge, 
being sure to have a generous opening in the top. 
Rhubarb or Currant Pie. 

Beat an egg with one cupful of sugar; stir thoroughly 
with fruit, and the pie will be much finer. 


Huckleberry Pie. 

Add one teaspoonful of vinegar to fruit, and, as in all 
kinds of berry pie, put a small piece of butter, a little salt, 
and sprinkle a little flour on the lower crust before filling. 
Apple Pie. 

Place half of the sliced apples in the pie, then add 
sugar, a little butter, and spice as liked, and the pie will be 
much more evenly seasoned than when.all the apple is put 
in first. 

Lemon Pie. 

For lemon and cream pie, the crust must be baked first 
and allowed to cool before filling. Three eggs, leaving 
out the whites or two for the top, the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon, one cupful of sugar, a small cupful of 
water, a heaping tablespoonful of cornstarch, and a small 
piece of butter. Wet the cornstarch with a little cold 
water, add the remainder of the water, boiling, then the 
other ingredients. Cook all well together; when cold, fill 
the crust, and after putting on the meringue, made with 
the whites of two eggs and one-half cupful of powdered 
sugar, place in the oven just long enough to brown nicely. 
Cream Filling. 

One pint of milk, the yolks of two eggs, a piece of butter 
the size of a hickory nut, and two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch. Wet the cornstarch in a little cold milk; add to 
the remainder in a double boiler, also the eggs and butter, 
sweetening to taste, and flavoring with vanilla, not for- 
getting salt. When cold, fill the crust and make a merin- 
gue as for lemon. 


—Mrs. Theo. Alvord. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 


Impatience—The pepper-sauce of expectation. 


Historian—The old-rags-and-bottles maa of things that 
have been. 


/magination—Antidote to the poison of reality. <A 
mind cure. 

Imprudence—Gavotte in two measures; first a false 
step, then a fall. 

Good Health—That which resists every attempt to spoil 
it, even the doctors. 

Malice—Anger and revenge in mustard pickle. The 
older it is the hotter it is. 

Friendshif—An ancient sentiment which is in reality 
only a system of domestic commerce. 

Inquietude—The hot skillet of fear. It keeps you on 
the jump like the proverbial uneasy spider. 

Hours—The punctuation marks of eternity. The fu- 
neral knell strikes the last hour and is the full stop. 

Gallows—A violin with but one string on which the 
executioner plays but one tune; the dance of death. 


Life /nsurance—Vaccination against misery. The pa- 
tient suffers the misery and the friends enjoy the result. 

Gambling Saloon—The vestibule of hell with the furni- 
ture of Paradise. A fool's Paradise or pair of dice, as you 
like it. 

Friend—A cane that breaks if you lean hard onit. But 
there are yet afew hearts of oak that will not break or 
bend however great the storm 


Language of the Heart—An unwritten but universal 


language without dictionary or grammar never completely 
mastered even by a Methuselah. 
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THE PINEAPPLE. 


A Most Delightful and Healthful Fruit, Which May be Used 
in Many Appetizing Ways. 


SHE pineapple is said to have been a 
native of South America and some of 
the West India islands, but it has now 
been introduced to many other coun- 
tries, where the climatic conditions 
are favorable to its growth, so that it 
is raised in the low latitudes all 
around the globe. In this country its 
cultivation is confined to Florida; but even there it 
has not yet obtained a great footing. Not much at- 
tention has been given to growing it in hothouses, on 
this side of the Atlantic; though such cultivation is 
entirely feasible, and is carried on to a considerable 
extent in Great Britain. The pines thus grown sell 
at very high prices, one of four or five pounds weight, 
well ripened, readily commanding a pound sterling. 
Of course the imported fruit sells there at a much 
lower figure, but it is not presented in the English 
markets in nearly so good a condition as in our own. 
Pineapples do not bear long shipments, or even long 
keeping, very well, if they are allowed to approach 
ripeness before being gathered ; while if plucked too 
soon they are of inferior flavor and unsatisfactory in 
condition. 

Speaking from a hygienic standpoint, it is doubtful 
if we have in the entire vegetable kingdom a more 
healthful fruit than the pineapple. The sharp, pene- 
trating, but wholly palatable acid of the juice has 
most valuabie remedial qualities, and is especially 
efficacious in clearing the mouth, throat and stomach 
of morbid disorder. At the same time it stimulates 
digestion, and thus encourages the system to correct 
itself, without the aid of drugs and dosing. Many 
of nature’s products—fruits and nuts—do this, but 
none in more marked degree or more efficiently than 
the pineapple. 

There is every reason to hope that the cultivation 
of this fruit will be extended in our own country— 
especially Florida. When this is done, in close prox- 
imity to railroads, so that the pines can be shipped 
directly through to the northern markets, we shall be 
favored with much better fruit than at present; since 
it is well understood that the most delicious portion 
of the crop is grown quite inland, and is not shipped 
to our markets at all. Unquestionably there will be, 
within a few years, a great increase in the facilities 
for getting the best of the crop, and for getting it in 
such economical fashion as will make its cost com- 
paratively low. 

Meantime housewives are advised to make liberal 
use of the fruit while it can be had in the markets 
fresh, and of the canned article at othertimes. Here 
are a few recipes, which may give new ideas. Bear 
in mind that the more nearly ripe the pineapple, the 
better it is for any use. This can be tested by pull- 
ing one of the tuft of green leaves at the top. If it 


gives way readily, the fruit is ripe; otherwise better 
lay it aside for a few days. 
Pineapple Pancakes. 

The Germans make these by adding stewed pineapple 
to a plain pancake batter of eggs, flour, and milk. Pour 
out the batter into a buttered frying pan that is large 
enough to cook it all. The pan should be not less than 
twelve inches in diameter, and the batter thin. When the 
batter has been poured into the pan, cover it at once with 
stewed pineapples and dredge them with powdered sugar. 
Put the pan in a quick oven and bake seven minutes; cut 
the cake into triangular pieces, like pie, when served. 
Pineapple Cream. 

Rub a pound each of butter and sugar to a cream; stir 
ina pound of grated pineapple; then add the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten, and one cupful of milk. Beat the 
whites of the eggs stiff and light, and add them last. Line 
a pudding dish with a rich pie crust rolled very thin, fill it 
with the prepared custard, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Pineapple Dessert. 

Put in a saucepan four ounces each of butter and sugar, 
place over the fire, and when the butter becomes soft mix 
in four ounces of flour and blend well. Stir in a cupful of 
boiling milk and remove from the stove. When the mix- 
ture is cold, add the beaten yolks of three eggs, and after 
thoroughly blending, add the whites of the eggs, beaten 
light. Peel a pineapple, cut from it three or four slices, 
and lay them one side. Pick the rest of the fruit from the 
core, and chop it fine. Butter a mold and sprinkle it with 
sugar. Cut the slices of pineapple into diamonds, cubes, 
or other fancy shapes, and line the mold with them. Put 
a layer of the prepared mixture in the bottom of the mold 
and cover with some of the chopped pineapple, proceed- 
ing thus with alternate layers till the dish is two-thirds 
full. Cover with a greased paper, place the mold in a 
dripping pan, and fill the pan to half the height of the 
mold with water, which should be almost boiling hot. Set 
all in the oven and steam for an hour. Turn it out on a 
hot dish, and serve hot with the following sauce: Put a 
pint of cold water and half a pound of granulated sugar in 
a saucepan over the fire; moisten an ounce of cornstarch 
with a gill of cold water, and add it to the sugar when 
boiling, stirring all the while until it is clear. Flavor to 
taste. 

Pineapple with Rice. 

This is an admirable dessert, which can be used with 
the sauce just given. Put a pint of milk over the fire, and 
the moment it boils add a third of a cupful of well-washed 
rice and half a teaspoonful of salt. Let the rice cook ina 
double boiler in the milk for half an hour. Add two eggs 
well beaten, and three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar. 
Have ready a buttered two-quart mold, in the bottom of 
which put an inch layer of the prepared rice, then a layer 
of stewed pineapple, and so on alternately. When the 
mold is filled, set it into a pan of hot water, and cook ina 
moderately hot oven for half an hour. 


Pineapple Sherbet. 

Cover two tablespoonfuls of gelatine with water and 
soak for two hours. Peela large pineapple and chop it 
very fine. Ina saucepan over the fire put a pint of water 
and a pound of granulated sugar, cooking for five min- 
utes. Then add a cupful of hot water to the gelatine, and 
when it is dissolved pour over the prepared pineapple with 
the hot sirup. When the mixture is cold turn it into a 
freezer and freeze. Just before it becomes stiff enough to 
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remove the beater, add the white of an egg beaten light, 
repack with ice and salt, and stand it away for two hours. 
Pineapple Jelly. 

Soak two-thirds of a box of gelatine in cold water to 
cover, for an hour. Chop fine one large or two small 
pineapples, or an equal amount of the canned fruit may 
be used. Strain over the fruit the juice of one lemon, 
and add a pint of granulated sugar. Add a pint of boil- 
ing water to the gelatine, and, when all is dissolved, turn 
it over the prepared fruit. Place ina mold and put it on 
the ice tillit hardens. Serve with the jelly, whipped cream 
or boiled custard. If fresh pineapple is used, the acid 
will in a few hours digest the gelatine and turn it to a 
liquid. 

Pineapple Pudding, No. 1. 

Peel and grate pineapple enough to make three cupfuls. 
Place over the fire in a double boiler a pint of milk. 
Beat light the yolks of six eggs, and add to them one cup- 
ful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a gill of cold milk. 
When the milk is at the boiling point, stir in the pineapple 
and half a package of gelatine which has been soaked in 
cold milk for two hours, and lastly the egg mixture. Cook 
for two minutes, stirring all the while; remove from the 
fire, stand the boiler in a pan of cold water, and stir con- 
tinually till cool. Turn into a mold that has been rinsed 
in cold water, and place in the refrigerator for three or 
four hours. 

Pineapple Pudding, No. 2. 

Into a porcelain-lined saucepan put a half-pint of milk, 
with two rounded tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir the milk 
to melt the butter, and as soon as it boils stir in one and 
three-quarter cupfuls of well-sifted flour, continuing the 
stirring till the paste cleaves from the pan and does not 
stick to the finger. Let it cool for a couple of minutes, 
then add the yolks of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and half a pint of milk. When the paste is smooth, 
add the whites of three eggs beaten toa froth. The pine- 
apple should be ready peeled, cut into small bits, and 
boiled in its juice for about five minutes. The canned 
article may be used. Butter well a two-quart pudding 
mold, strew it thickly with sugar, shaking out any surplus. 
Put an inch of the paste on the bottom, then a layer of 
pineapple, and so on till the dish is half full. When the 
mold is ready, cover and place it in a pot half full of boil- 
ing water, covering the pot. Boil steadily for an hourand 
a half; then take the pudding out and set it in the oven 
without cover to brown it alittle. It should be light and 
spongy, nearly filling the mold when done. Serve hot, 
with the sauce prescribed for ‘‘ Pineapple Dessert.”’ 
Pineapple ‘‘on the Shell.”’ 

Take a large, ripe, but perfectly sound pine, wash it 
well, and if there are any imperfect leaves remove them. 
With a sharp, thin knife, cut the top of the pine squarely 
off, about an inch below the base of the leaves, and lay 
the severed portion carefully one side. Trim off the bot- 
tom just enough so that the fruit will stand level and 
firmly. With a sharp knife cut out the inside of the pine- 
apple, leaving a firm wall, and being especially careful not 
to rupture the bottom. With a silver fork pick the flesh 
into small pieces, discarding the core. Peel and slice two 
oranges, removing all the white skin. Put the orange 
pulp and juice with the shredded pineapple, covering with 
sugar, and place on ice for at least an hour. At serving 
time, place the shell on a large plate, neatly covered with 
a doily, and fill with the cold, shredded fruit. Replace 
the cover, and take to the table. 


Pineapple Preserves. 

Fill with cold water a kettle containing six large ripe 
pineapples, and boil them tilltender. Drain off the water, 
and when the fruit is cool pare it, remove the leaves, and 
cut into slices half an inch thick. Take out the core, 
leaving a round hole in the center of each slice; weigh 
the fruit, and to each pound allow a pound of loaf sugar. 
Cover the bottom of a dish with the sugar, on this place a 
layer of the pineapple, and so on until the dish is full, fin- 
ishing with the sugar. Set the dish aside in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours ; then drain the slices from the sirup, 
put the sirup in a kettle and boil till the scum ceases to 
rise, skimming carefully; put in the pineapple and boil 
for twenty minutes longer. 

Pineapple Layer Cake. 

Cream together one-half cupful of butter and a cupful 
of sugar, add one-half cupful of sweet milk, and the 
whites of four eggs beaten light. Stir in one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, into which a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder has been sifted. Bake the cake in three 
round, thin layers. To make the filling, put in a bowl the 
whites of two eggs, a tablespoonful of the juice from a 
chopped pineapple and a cupful of confectioners’ sugar. 
Beat until it is light and white, then continue the beating, 
adding gradually a little more sugar, until the mixture is 
thick enough to be easily spread, and will not run off the 
cake. Put aside enough of the icing for the top of the 
cake. Into the remainder stir very finely chopped pine- 
apple, till as much has been added as the icing will hold 
and stick together. When the cakes are cold, put a thick 
layer of this pineapple icing between them, and cover the 
top with the plain icing. 

—Martha Bradford Cooke. 
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HELEN. 


Do you know, since first I met you, 
Helen, dear, 

I’ve been powerless to forget you— 
Want you near, 

That I cannot live without you, 

There’s a certain charm about you, 

Causing me to never doubt you, 
Which is queer, 

Since so many girls have told me 
They'd be true, 

And as regularly sold me— 
Not like you, 

Who've been faithful to me, ever, 

Never sought our love to sever, 

But with every fond endeavor, 
Dearer grew. 


Many times and oft, I've held you 
On my knee, 
Vet I never have compelled you 
There to be, 
Though I often used to kiss you, 
And when far away, would miss you; 
I am certain that in this you 
Will agree 
That you sanctioned such caresses 
As were those, 
Yet their naughtiness no less is, 
I suppose. 
If dame rumor would but drop her 
Sly remarks—but I can stop her, 
You're my daughter ; so its proper— 
Now she knows. —Fater. 
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BRUSHES. 
> 


aunt used to-say, ‘Make our heads save 
our heels,” and that is doubtless why we 
find uses for so many brushes. In their 
daily duties here are a few places where all 
good housekeepers will appreciate them: Be- 
sides the large scrubbing brush for the floors 
in the kitchen, the straw and fibre brushes for 
the zinc and sink, the little scrubbing brushes play 
an important part; one washes the vegetables, one 
the pastry pans, one keeps the gridirons and broilers 
sweet and bright, one with a long handle dipped in 
ammonia and water and used twice a week on the 
shelves and sides of the refrigerator will keep it hy- 
gienically clean and prevent any disagreeable musty 
smell, while Mrs. Rowe advises one for cleansing the 
skin of all game and poultry. The filter, too, if the 
natural rock kind is used, must have its individual 
brush ; a small whisk is best. 

Half the work of cake baking is saved by using a 
good-sized camel’s-hair or varnish brush to butter the 
tins. And right here it is well to know that all 
brushes used for household or toilet purposes can be 
made stiff and fresh by a thorough washing in good 
soap and cold water (for the finer hair brushes use 
borax instead of soap), a thorough rinsing and drying 
bristles downward, as they should always be placed 
in the rack, or, if hung, let them hang with the backs 
to the wall. 

Then there are the soft plate brushes for polishing 
the silver, the stiff, short bristle brushes, shaped like 
currycombs, for carding out the fringe of doilies, 
tablecloths and all the pretty linens that look so 
badly when they are left with tangled ends and edges. 
The table has its crumb brush, the furniture flat 
brushes, and other pointed ones for the buttoned 
down creases in the upholstered pieces, and you will 
find one of these excellent when dusting off your 
mattress, it goes down into all the little holes so 
nicely. We use ceiling brushes or brooms for our 
ceilings, picture moldings and side walls, made 
sometimes of broomcorn, sometimes of hair, and again 
of warp or candle wicking, such as they make window 
mops of, but they all have long handles, and we don’t 
have to reach so far or stand on ladders and chairs 
nowadays. 

When we come to the dusting brush, what a va- 
riety of kinds and uses! The ostrich, peacock, tur- 
key and barnyard rooster lend their plumage for the 
feathered ones, and they are in all sizes, long handled, 
short handled, little and big. Then there are clothes 
brushes, hat brushes, shoe brushes, velvet brushes, 
silk brushes, and, while speaking of silk brushes, if 
you want something that will take every speck of dust 
and lint from your silk dress or satin gown, make a 
duster of taffety silk; an old piece, no matter how 
worn, will be best. Cut strips six inches wide and 
slash into a fringe of half-inch pieces, then wind 


“What Snould We Do Without Them?” 
HIS is an age when we all must, as my great 


round and fasten to an end of bamboo or any slender 
stick and it will be a joy, if not quite forever, still for 
a good long time. 

One busy woman says that her feet had not troubled 
her as they used to every spring since she began wash- 
ing them witha flesh brush. Try, after a long day’s 
sight seeing, shopping, unaccustomed walking or 
standing, a bath in cool water (which is always best 
for the feet) with a few drops of strong ammonia and 
vigorous use of the flesh brush, and see if there be 
one trace of fatigue or sensitiveness in the morning. 
A good scrubbing in cold water every night would 
make less business for the chiropodist. After bath 
ing, with the long and curved-handled dry flesh 
brushes every part of the tallest, widest, fattest body 
can be reached and rubbed to a tingling pink 
perfection. 

But let us not forget in the meantime brushing the 
hair; nothing does -it so much good; it cleans the 
hair, often stimulating new growth and stopping its 
falling, it adds a gloss and makes it softer, while it 
rests the scalp and sometimes drives away obstinate 
headaches. And remember the teeth, particularly 
before retiring. The beauty of so many teeth in the 
South is said to be due, not so much to an abundance 
of cornbread, as some suppose, but to the care of the 
negro nurses who always brush the children’s mouths 
each night before they put them to bed. 

And so it goes—we brush our teeth with bristle 
and felt brushes, our faces with rubber complexion 
brushes, our bodies with flesh brushes, our fingers 
with hair brushes; we use brushes from garret to 
cellar. Isn’t this an age of brushes? and “ What 
should we do without them ?”’ 

—Meg McGregor. 
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SUMMER SOUVENIRS. 


HE vacationist of artistic eye will find many 
souvenir “ possibilities’ during her rambles. 


Milkweed may be manufactured into many 
pretty articles, as head rests, saddlebags or 
picture throws, sachets, etc. Delicate ferns may be 
pressed and mounted upon parchment, then tied to- 
gether in book form, the covers being ornamented 
with a water-color sketch. Where one cannot wield 
the brush a linen cover may be made; a Delft bit of 
landscape or some scattered wild flowers wrought 
with Asiatic filo or outlined with Asiatic etching silk 
is a design eminently suitable. 
Many dainty articles may be made from birch bark 
—workbaskets, boxes, tiny books of ink sketches, etc. 
Shells may be made into various decorative novel- 
ties, too numerous to mention. I will speak of but 
one, a Christmas gift to a friend from a young in- 
valid who spends his summers on the coast of Maine. 
It was a tiny shell-covered booklet, enclosing twelve 
specimens of beautiful sea mosses. The mottled 
scallop shells which formed the covers were but two 
and one-half inches across ; the leaves were of cream 
parchment and in shape of shells, the mosses being 
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neatly mounted upon the paper. The shells were 
pierced and cream silk cord tied through, as a hinge. 

If no suitable shells can be had, the mosses may 
be made into book form, as was the fern booklet pre- 
viously mentioned, in which case the cover must be 
decorated with a marine sketch, in water colors or 
Delft embroidery. Any of these articles make ac- 


ceptable birthday or holiday gifts. is 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


The Queen of Day rides forth in state, 
In robes of fading light, 

Down to the bars of a golden gate, 
As she turns to say “ Good Night.” 


“Good Night ” to homes of toil and care, 
To the joys of earth, “Good Night,” 

“Good Night” to all things foul or fair, 
To a passing world, “Good Night.” 


To homes where prayers, at early morn, 
Go up to a God on high, 

Where hopes and fears are both new-born, 
In the hours as passing by. 


To marts of trade, to toil-worn hands, 
Where industry finds place, 

To the favored few in wealth and lands, 
To every clime and race. 


To those where want stands at the door, 
To those who know of wrong, 

To those who’re weak, or faint, or poor, 
Whose voices know no song. 


To those who lose and those who win, 
To those of noble heart, 

To those who in the ways of sin 
Act well their chosen part. 


To youth and age, to fair and plain, 
To high and low of mind, 

To those who rule and those who reign, 
And those who’re left behind. 


To those who haste and those who wait, 
To those who go too fast, 

To those who take a slower gait, 
But get there first at last. 


To those who know it all at once, 
And never learn any more, 

To those who have been labeled “dunce,” 
Yet often count and score. 


To those who laugh and those who weep, 
To those who never know 

Whether joy or grief is their’s to keep, 
While journeying to and fro. 


To those who hope for heaven at last, 
To those who've fear of sheol, 

To those who learn their die is cast, 
And find such things are real. 


To all of these the Queen of Day, 
From a sky of molten light, 
Waves back o’er earth a golden ray, 
With “ God bless you all, Good Night.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XXIII. 
IN SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

HE South Sea Islanders live in thatched 
huts made from the leaf of the cocoa- 
nut palm or the pandanus tree, a mere 
shelter from the rays of the tropical 
sun. For furniture, a coarsely woven 
mat laid on the ground serves for table 
and chairs by day and bed by night; 
a second mat, or “jaki,” in which 

they roll themselves when sleeping, and a log of wood 

for a pillow, is the sum total of their outfit for house- 
keeping. Their kitchen is the open air; their stove 

a hole in the ground filled with hot stones; cocoanut 

shells, pieces of wood, leaves, etc., form their cook- 

ing utensils; they are as absolutely near to nothing 
in this respect as one can imagine it possible fora 
human being to be and live. 

The whole manner of life is literally “taking no 
thought for the morrow.” Their “menu” is not a 
matter of first and second and third courses of dainty 
dishes to tempt dainty appetites. Not so very many 
years ago the most “dainty dish” that could be “ set 
before a king” was a delicate roast of some member 
of the human family; but the present generation 
have departed from the ways of their cannibal an- 
cestry, and the love of God in their hearts has brought 
with it a love to their fellow men, which has put an 
end to this and many of the kindred practices of our 
heathen brothers and sisters. But what do they eat, 
do you ask? Cocoanuts, bread fruit, pandanus, fish. 
A simple diet, you see, but I think you would be sur- 
prised at the variety of dishes they make from the 
combination of two or more of these products. 

Cocoanuts are to be had, in greater or less abun- 
dance, all the year round, and at certain seasons they 
are a// these people have to eat. The old cocoanuts, 
such as are imported into this country, are used as 
food by adults and children alike; the pulp of the 
“young” nut, which is very soft and nutritious, is 
given to young children and infants, while the water, 
or milk, as it is wrongly called in this country, is a 
common beverage for all. 

The bread fruit tree bears two crops a year. This 
fruit is about as large as a muskmelon, has a rough, 
dark green skin, somewhat resembling that of the 
orange, and is of a pale yellow inside, deepening in 
color as it is more or less ripe. In texture it is firm, 
and when raw cuts like a squash; when cooked, it is 
soft and almost as mealy as the potato, for which it 
is a good substitute. It has always seemed to me the 
name “bread ”’ fruit must have been given it, not so 
much because it in any degree resembles that article 
of food, as because it is the “staff of life” to the 
people wherever it grows; it is the principal article 
of food for these South Sea Islanders, and seems to 
include in itself all, or nearly all, the elements neces- 
sary to sustain life. 

The pandanus, or “ screw-pine” tree, bears a large 
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fibrous, juicy fruit, which the natives find great satis- 
faction in chewing. If its strengthening properties 
are as powerful as its odor, this people ought to be a 
healthy race. 

Fish are found in great abundance in all these 
waters, but unfortunately in the region of many of 
these coral islands they are poisonous, causing in- 
tense suffering and oftentimes death, if eaten. This, 
then, reduces the “ bill of fare”’ to three articles, viz., 
bread fruit, cocoanuts and pandanus or “bups”’ to 
chew for dessert. The bread fruit is never eaten 
raw; it is always cooked on hot stones. Fish they 
eat raw or cooked, as suits their appetites and con- 
venience. Pandanus and cocoanuts are never cooked. 

How can they live, do you ask? Why, they think 
themselves fortunate, for most of the time they have 
all they want to eat; most of the time, I say, for cer- 
tain months of the year there is no bread fruit, no 
pandanus, and then very often they suffer from hun- 
ger, but they do not borrow trouble; if they have an 
abundance they eat and are happy, for why should 
they sigh for things of which they know not? And 
if they have scanty fare, they eat what they can get, 
and forget their hunger in nature’s sweet restorer, 
sleep. And they are a simple, happy, contented 
folk. Possibly it may not bea very far-fetched idea 
that some of our good housekeepers and care takers 
in our enlightened America might learn a lesson of 
contentment “with such things as they have,” even 
from a poor, degraded, and wild sister in these islands 


of the sea! 
—£. Theodora Crosby. 
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ISN'T IT STRANGE 


That bicycles did not come into play before every body 
wanted one. 


That “strained relations ” often find their greatest strain 
among nearest relations. 


That in dwelling upon the wickedness of others, we 
often forget to dwell on our own. 


That the “ mantle of charity’ grows smaller and smaller 
as the world grows larger and larger. 

That “love at first sight” is so dependent on ‘‘ second 
sight” for a good sight at the real thing. 

That suspension bridges were not known when the 
“ Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea.” 

That the milk in the cocoanut, although having often 
been accounted for, doesn’t always furnish the richest 
cream. 


That “ideal husbands” and “ideal wives” are often 
found without ideas enough between the two for one good 
one of either kind. 

That the undertaker’s chair creaks the loudest when the 
speaker is in the midst of his most eloquent phrases, and 
the emotional elements of the audience are at the keenest 
edge of appreciation. 

That sass for the goose doesn’t seem to have the same 
flavor as the sass for the gander, and at the same time 
that for the gander doesn’t sometimes taste as good as 
does that for the goose. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER.* 


When there is a Repugnance for Hot Food and the Palate 
Demands Something Delicate and Cooling. 
“UMMER drudgery in the kitchen is the 
most disagreeable and exhausting of all 
drudgery, because the housewife has then 
to endure the double heat of her stove, 
range or other cooking apparatus and the 
wilting fervor of the outside temperature, 
which, guard against it as one will, makes 
its influence felt in the most remote and best 
ventilated apartments. Among apartments of this 
class, the kitchen, unfortunately, can seldom or never 
be counted. For the benefit of the housewife “ who 
is so unfortunate as to have to attend to the culinary 
department of her establishment” in such weather, 
Harper & Brothers have issued a neat small volume, 
which should receive a hearty welcome. It is a book 
in which no space is wasted in “glittering gener- 
alities,” or in rehearsing details which any intelligent 
child should understand; but there are given just 
those plain, concise directions which the housekeeper 

will be likely to need. 

The work is divided into twenty departments, under 
as many headings, running from consommé to sand- 
wiches and savory morsels. Under a few of the 
headings there are brief general remarks, such as 
the following, regarding consommé: ‘“ Consommé 
should be strained very clear and so served, or 
colored with a little burnt sugar or a piece of bread 
toasted. It may be taken as a liquid, or, as some 
people prefer, a jelly.” But as a rule the several 
recipes coming under each heading are presented 
without comment, and in the most concise and 
straightforward manner, so that an immense number 
are given, while the book is still kept small and 
handy for ready reference. 

These recipes, says the preface, “are for dishes to 
be eaten cold ; many of them require no cooking, as 
canned and preserved goods may be used in their 
preparation, although fresh meats and vegetables are 
always preferable; and all can be prepared in the 
cool morning hours, before the sun’s rays make life 
hardly bearable.” 

The book so well covers “ the one unfilled place in 
the long list of culinary works,” that Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, with full acknowledgment and commenda- 
tion, selects a single recipe each from several of the 
departments, as a sample of the quality of the 
entire book. 

Winasor Consomme. 

Cut four pounds of lean beef into small slices; place 
a slice of lean undressed bacon on the bottom of the 
stewpan ; lay the meat over it, with a few bits of butter or 
a cupful of fresh gravy. Slice over this a carrot, two 
onions, a little shallot, a stock of celery, two bay leaves 
and some sweet herbs. Use a deep pot. Place over the 
fire, and shake occasionally to prevent the meat from 


*CoLp DisHEs FOR Hot WeaTtnHer. By Ysaguirre and La 
Marca. Cloth, 16mo, 126 pages. New York; Harper & Brothers 
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sticking. When the meat is browned on both sides, and 
the juice partly drawn, add the neccessary amount of water, 
allowing for waste. Skim well, check the boil with cold 
water, and skim it again and again. Let it simmer for 
three hours; strain and set in a cool, dry place. 

Potted Lobster. 

Take out the meat from the lobster without breaking ; 
season with mace, nutmeg, white pepper, salt and cloves. 
Put a little butter at the bottom of a pan, and lay the 
lobster over it, placing between the layers a few bay 
leaves ; cover with butter, and bake in a slow oven; when 
done strain, lay in potting pans and add the seasoning. 
When cold pour clarified butter over it. 

Potted Ox-Tongue. 

Boil a fresh tongue; skin, clean, and remove the bones, 
when cold mince very fine, and add four ounces of butter 
to each pound of tongue, some mace, nutmeg, cloves, 
paprika, salt, and a little black pepper; mix well; place 
in jars and pour melted butter over. 

Pigeons in Jelly. 

Boil a calf’s foot. Put the broth in a pan with a blade 
of mace, a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, lemon 
peel, a slice of lean bacon and the pigeons. Bake them. 
When done, take them out and allow to cool. Clarify the 
jelly with the whites of two eggs, and strain it through a 
thick cloth. Put the jelly over the pigeons and garnish. 
Anchovy Fingers. 

Rub two ounces of butter and six of flour till quite 
smooth ; add one teaspoonful of anchovy essence, cay- 
enne, a well-beaten egg, and enough cold water to make a 
nice, light paste; roll out very thin, prick it with a fork, 
cut it in strips and bake in a moderate oven. When cold 
make sandwiches of the fingers, placing anchovy butter 
between them. Brush the top over with alittle aspic jelly ; 
before it becomes hard, sprinkle some of the fingers with 
finely minced parsley, others with the yolk of a hard 
boiled egg passed through a sieve, and the remainder with 
the white of the egg finely chopped. When the jelly has 
become quite firm, garnish with lettuce leaves and serve. 
Sausage Rolls. 

Cut three-quarters of a pound of pork and three ounces 
of fat into small pieces and mince, adding salt, pepper, 
mace and allspice; spread on a board, and add three 
ounces of bread crumbs and seasoning; mix well. Roll 
puff paste out to about a quarter of an inch, cut into 
squares, put some of the mixture on each square, wet the 
edges, fold over the meat, press the edges together, brush 
over with the yolk of an egg, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Aspic Sauce, 

Rub smooth the yolks of three hard boiled eggs; add 
one ounce of salt, a gill of oil—by degrees—till it becomes 
thick; then add one teaspoonful of anchovy essence and 
two tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. Mix well and set 
on the ice. 

Salmon Salad. 

Cut up a pint of cold, boiled potatoes. Take equal 
quantities of cabbage, cucumber pickles and canned 
salmon sufficient to make, after chopping, a pint in all. 
Chop the cabbage and pickles together very fine. Remove 
all bits of bone and skin from the salmon, and pick into 
pieces. Mix together with the yolk of a hard boiled egg, 
salt, and half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of oil and four of vinegar; when smooth stir 
into the cabbage and cucumber, then stir in the potatoes 
and fish, and serve. 


Normandy Cream. 

Put half a pint of cream into a pan together with half a 
pint of milk, one box of gelatine, sugar to the taste, and a 
little vanilla; stir well; do not allow to boil; wet a mold, 
and arrange candied fruits in the bottom; pour in some of 
the cream and set aside to cool; when firm lay in some 
more candied fruits and add more cream; repeat till the 
mold is quite full; place on the ice to set. 

Orange Chartreuse. 

Make a quart of calf’s foot jelly, flavor it with orange 
and keep in a liquid state; peel four oranges and divide 
into small sections, being careful not to break the inner 
skin; place the oranges in a flat dish and sprinkle 
powdered sugar ovcr them, and set aside for two hours. 
Pour about a teacupful of the jelly into a plain mold; let 
set and arrange upon it a layer of oranges; pour over 
these some jelly ; allow it to set; then some more oranges, 
and so on till the mold is quite full. When quite firm turn 
out on a dish and surround the base with a border of 
whipped cream, and sprinkle the latter with chopped 
pistachios. 

Tutti-Frutti Jelly. 

Put half a box of gelatine to soak in half a pint of cold 
water; dissolve in a pint of boiling water; add the juice 
of three lemons; three-quarters of a pound of sugar: 
strain; when it begins to set, put a layer of jelly on the 
bottom of a mold, then a layer of sliced bananas, then a 
layer of jelly, next a layer of sliced oranges, another layer 
of jelly, a layer of peaches; the last layer should be 
of jelly. 

Coffee Cream. 

To a quart of boiling milk add the yolks of four eggs, 
well beaten, and half a pound of sugar. Place over the 
fire to thicken, but do not allow it to boil. Withdraw from 
the fire and mix with it a cupful of very strong coffee. 
When cold, freeze. 

Nut Cake. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, 
two beaten eggs, a cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, one pint of mixed nuts, 
blanched and chopped; flavor with vanilla. Put in a but- 
tered tin and bake in a moderate oven. 

Tongue Sandwiches 

Half a pound of butter, three tablespoonfuls of mixed 
mustard, three tablespoonfuls of oil, a little paprika, salt, 
the yolk of one egg. Mix together till very smooth and 
set on the ice. Chop some ham and tongue in equal 
proportions, and blend all well together. Cut the bread 
very thin, spread with the mixture, and roll. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 


That rain water is an excellent wash for the face. 

That boiling water for drinking purposes is always 
the safest. 

That tan shoes may be handsomely cleaned and pol- 
ished by rubbing them with the inside of the skin of a 
banana. 


That powdered borax, or Persian powder, sprinkled 
around the spots where roaches or water bugs abound, or 
a dose of boiling hot water for them to swim in, or, still 
better, a dinner of molasses and hellebore, will furnish oc- 
casion for crape on the door of many overburdened 
kitchens, 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Who Loves His Race. 

God loves the man who loves his race 
Throughout the whole creation, 

No matter who, no matter where, 
Nor what they are in station. 

God loves the man who loves his race, 
Who wants his race to know it, 

Who’s not ashamed the world should see, 
But takes the pains to show it. 


God loves the man who loves his race— 
His heart is warm with feeling ; 
The sympathetic clasp and glance 
Of such a man are healing. 
God loves the man who loves his race. 
Can man forget him? Never! 
His looks, his words, his deeds will live 
Within all hearts forever. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
+++ + + 


July WHAT MYSTERIOUS POWER is that which 
Days. gives to the blind, not infrequently, an in- 

sight which other mortals, blessed with 
normal sense of sight, cannot command? Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, has before had occasion to call at- 
tention to the wonderful nature sketches of Row- 
land E. Robinson, the blind author. Here is a bit 
from his “July Days” which every lover of nature 
must read with intense gratification: ‘The woods are 
dense with full-grown leafage. Of all the trees, only 
the basswood has delayed its blossoming, to crown 
the height of summer and fill the sun-steeped air 
with a perfume that calls all the wild bees from hol- 
low tree and scant woodside gleaning to a wealth of 
honey gathering, and all the bive-dwellers from their 
board-built homes to a finer and sweeter pilgrimage 
than is offered by the odorous white sea.of buck- 
wheat. Half the flowers of wood and fields are out 
of bloom. Herd’s grass, clover and daisy are falling 
before the mower. The early grain fields have 
already caught the color of the sun, and the tasseling 
corn rustles its broad leaves above the rich loam 
that the woodcock delights to bore. The dwindling 


streams have lost their boisterous clamor of spring- 
tide and wimple with subdued voices over beds too 
shallow to hide a minnow or his poised shadow on 
the sunlit shallows. The sharp eye of the angler 
probes the green depths of the slowly swirling pools, 
and discovers the secrets of the big fish which con- 
gregate therein. ‘The river has marked the stages of 
its decreasing volume with many lines along its steep 
banks. It discloses the muskrat’s doorway, to which 
he once dived so gracefully, but now must clumsily 
climb to. Rafts of driftwood bridge the shallow cur- 
rent, sunk so low that the lithe willows bend in vain 
to kiss its warm bosom. This only the swaying trails 
of water weeds and rustling sedges toy with now, 
and swift-winged swallows coyly touch. There is not 
depth to hide the scurrying schools of minnows, the 
half of whom fly into the air in a curving burst of 
silver shower before the rush of a pickerel, whose 
green and mottled sides gleam like a swift-shot arrow 
in the downright sunbeams. 
+ + + + + 

SILVER SPOONS that have become discolored by eggs 
may be cleaned readily by rubbing with a soft cloth and a 
little dry salt. 

+ + 


Prejudice AS SHOWING THE changes which 
in have been wrought in public senti- 
Olden Times. ment and appreciation, some in- 
stances of which have been of quite 

recent occurrence, in connection with the inventions, 
discoveries and developments of late years, it is in- 
teresting to read that when coal was first introduced 
into London as a fuel very serious objection was 
taken to its use. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the brewers and smiths of the city, finding 
the high price of wood pressing hard upon their re- 
turns, resolved to experiment with coal; but imme- 
diately an outcry was raised against them by persons 
living near the breweries and forges, the king was 
petitioned, and a law passed prohibiting the burning 
of coal within the city. Those who tried it, however, 
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found the new fuel so much superior to wood that 
they persisted in its use. But so determined was the 
government to suppress what was thought to be an 
intolerable nuisance, that a law was passed making 
the burning of coal a capital offense, and at least one 
man was executed under that law. The ladies were 
bitterly opposed to the use of coal for domestic pur- 
poses. They considered the smoke to be ruinous to 
their complexions, and would not attend parties at 
houses in which the objectionable fuel was used. 
Some persons would not eat food of any kind that 
had been cooked on a coal fire. 
-~ + + + + 

STERN FATHER—Do you realize, young man, that up 
to the present time it has cost me at least $20,000 to bring 
up and educate that girl ? 

Fond lover—Yes, sir; and from my point of view I 
should say, sir, that she is fully worth it—Somerville 
Journal. 

>. 
No THE UnITep STATES government is 
Deceit in certainly doing all that could be ex- 
Butter. pected from its officials toward protect- 
ing the people from imposition in the 
matter of substitutes for butter. A ruling of the 
Treasury department, which went into effect a few 
months since, provides that all packing-house substi- 
tutes for butter shall be known as oleomargarine, and 
that only; and further provides that “the use of any 
trade-mark, label, brand, picture, illustration or ad- 
vertising or descriptive device representing a cow, or 
dairy farm, or in any other form indicating the oleo- 
margarine to be a product of the dairy, or calculated 
to induce the belief that it is such dairy product, is 
inadmissible. The use of the word ‘butterine’ is 
also inadmissible since section 2 of the act of August, 
1886, prescribes that ‘ butterine’ shall be known and 
designated as ‘oleomargarine’.” This is right. 
While we may believe, as many do, that good oleo- 
margarine is much better than poor butter, and more 
wholesome, no one will dispute that the consumer 
has a right to know just what he is purchasing, and 
to get exactly the goods which he supposes he is 
ordering. 

“Mr. STALATE,”’ said the bashful younger sister, “1 
asked sister if she thought you would get up and go home 
like the other young man did if I recited ‘Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night.’” 

‘** And what did she say ?” 

“She said there wouldn’t be any harm in trying.” 


Not THERE ARE A GOOD many lessons which 
Too Old = may be drawn from the simple story of a 
to Learn. somewhat eccentric old fellow who re- 


cently graduated from the law school of 
the Kansas State University at Lawrence, being con- 
siderably over seventy years of age. He had passed 
through the regular course of study, though it was 
not by any means his first experience of the sort. He 
served in the union army during the war, and after- 


ward received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from an 
Ohio college. He studied theology, and entered the 
ministry, but did not find there his ideal. He be- 
came a practicing physician, and studied phrenology 
and physiology, on which he still lectures; but none 
of these filled the measure of his ambition, and re- 
gardless of his years he took up the study of law. 
However much his evident want of continuity may 
be deprecated, one must admire the courage which 
prompted him to take up study for a new profession, 
at atime when most men regard themselves as well 
past all active duties. Age, like many another bur- 
den, would not bear so heavily were it less regarded 
and dreaded. Being asked his years, the Kansas 
philosopher said: “Oh, I never tell people my age, 
because they might think I was too old to be going 
toschool here. I don’t feel old, though ; for I neither 
drink liquor, use tobacco, nor swear. I always pay 
my honest debts and never worry. Worry kills peo- 
ple.” After reading these very terse and suggestive 
declarations, we are prepared to further read that the 
eccentric old soldier-doctor-preacher-lawyer is a uni- 
versal favorite among the students, and despite his 
white hair and beard keenly interested in all their 
sports and diversions. Age does not consist wholly 
of years. 
~++ + + 

‘*Dip my singing disturb you yesterday?” said the 
musical young woman. 

“ Were you singing ?” asked the impolite boarder. 

“Why, of course, Didn't you hear me?” 

“T believe it was your voice I heard. But I thought 
you had seen a mouse.” 


Experiment AS A MEANS toward avoiding the 
of the trouble so often experienced in secur- 
Right Sort. ing competent and desirable help, 
some of the society women of New 

York recently organized a co-operative employment 
bureau, which in practical working seems not only to 
lighten their own labors in the search for efficient 
domestic servants, but to favor those servants seek- 
ing employment. Quite a number of the leading 
women of the city authorized the use of their names 
as patronesses, and the project proved popular from 
the start. The methods pursued are thus described : 
Employes seeking situations will be charged a regis- 
tration fee of seventy-five cents. Subscribers will be 
entitled to the benefits of.the bureau for a fee of 
$1.50, which is $1 less than the licensed offices 
charge. These subscriptions and fees will be devoted 
to the expenses of the bureau, and any surplus will 
be laid aside for a fund to maintain a training school 
for servants, teaching them cookery, sewing and the 
ordinary duties of domestic service. In order to 
attain the highest usefulness as an exchange between 
employers and their help, the management under- 
take to investigate the references of all employes 
seeking situations, and a fee of fifty cents will be 
charged for this service. A feature, the value of 
which is obvious, is the intention to supply certified 
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trained nurses at any hour. These will be registered 
on the certificates of physicians and training schools. 
Teachers and governesses, as well as household 
servants, will be supplied. 


++ + + + 


Mrs. DE FAsSHION—Did you take the medicine the 
doctor ordered ? 
Small daughter—Yes, and it was horrid. 
Mrs. de Fashion—Did you take a teaspoonful ? 
Small daughter—No-o, | took a forkful. Spoons are out 
of fashion, you know, mamma. 
++ + + + 


The THERE IS A CERTAIN dining room in 
Typewriter Park Row, New York, so generously, 
atLunch. patronized by the “typewriter girls” of 
the neighborhood that it has been 
given the name of “The Typewriters’ Exchange.” 
It isa rather attractive place for any one, since the 
food is of good quality, abundant in quantity, and not 
expensive ; while the waiters are young women whom 
it is not necessary to “tip” in order to secure satis- 
factory service. These factors have naturally made 
ita popular place with the young women of the vi- 
cinity who preside at the writing machines, and one 
of the metropolitan papers thus pictures the scene at 
the midday lunch: The typewriter is there in every 
form in which that business woman appears in thou- 
sands of offices. She is fair, she is plump, and some- 
times she is even forty. But most of them are young 
girls, with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, dressed very 
sensibly, and eating a luncheon quite as effective as 
to its powers of nourishment as that of the men who 
are separated from her, Quaker fashion, across the 
way. There are damsels of more frivolous appear- 
ance, whose weekly salaries are evidently expended 
in gay gowns and pretty hats, and whose curly locks 
betray a great expenditure of time and effort. But 
they are the exception. The young women of the 
type machines visit The Typewriters’ Exchange in 
hundreds at noon, but by actual count they are out- 
numbered by the men three to one. At other times 
in the day, there is only a sprinkling of women. 


+ 
TRUST YOUR WIFE as your best friend. 


How THE WORLD is full of instruction, in 
to these days. People are admonished how 
Breathe. properly to do this, that, and the other 
thing; to exercise for one object and 

another; to develop the muscles and cultivate the 
senses. Yet, while the breath is the life, and more 
people die every year from diseases of the respiratory 
system than from any other cause, we seldom notice 
an admonition in regard to the most important exer- 
cise of all—that designed to keep the lungs in the 
best possible condition. To that end it is well to re- 
publish the advice of an old gentleman to a young 
lady who had complained to him of sleeplessness. 
“ Learn how to breathe,” said he, “ and darken your 


room completely, and you won’t need any doctoring.” 
“Learn how to breathe! I thought that was one 
thing we learned before coming into a world so ter- 
ribly full of other things to be learned,” the insomniac 
said ruefully. “On the contrary, not one in ten 
adults know howto breathe. To breathe perfectly is 
to draw the breath in long, deep inhalations, slowly 
and regularly, so as to relieve the lower lungs of all 
noxious accumulations. Shallow breathing won’t do 
this. I have overcome nausea, headache, sleepless- 
ness, seasickness, and even more serious threaten- 
ings, by simply going through a breathing exercise— 
pumping from my lower lungs, as it were, all the 
malarial inhalations of the day by long, slow, ample 
breaths. Try it before going to bed, making sure of 
standing where you can inhale pure air, and then 
darken your sleeping room completely. We live too 
much in an electric glare by night. If you still suffer 
from sleeplessness’ after this experiment is fairly 
tried, I shall be surprised.” 


CALLER—I am a reporter of the Daily Blanket. 

Bishop—Ah, yes; I presume you wish a copy of the 
sermon which I am to deliver at the Fifth Avenue 
Sanctuary ? 

Caller—Oh, no; we don’t care anything about that. I 
desire a description of the dresseS which your wife and 
daughters will wear at the services.—New York Weekly. 


Effort HERE IS A VERSION of an old story in 
Wins a slightly new form, which comes from 
Success. (Cincinnati, though the woman to whom 


it refers went there from Brooklyn. But 
no matter as to the locality—the principles of success 
and failure are practically the same the world over. 
She had been suddenly thrown upon her own re- 
sources, under the necessity of at once taking up 
some means of earning her living. She recoiled 
from the drudgery of a boarding house, and from the 
thought of becoming a servant. As she looked over 
her special accomplishments, the list narrowed down 
to but one—exceptional ability in putting up fruits. 
This seemed a small profession upon which to earn 
her living ; but she wisely reasoned that a woman, no 
less than a man, should do that which she was able 
to do best, and she resolved to make the experiment. 
Arming herself with samples of her choicest jellies 
and preserves, she went to a family whom she had 
heard were going away for the summer. There she 
exhibited her wares, and made a proposition to do 
all their preserving while they were away for a 
nominal sum over the total cost. At first the lady 
was inclined to be non-committal ; but a taste of her 
favorite fruit which the solicitor opened settled the 
question, and she not only gave her own order, but 
sent her to several other parties, so that when spring 
opened this plucky woman had as much ordered of 
her as she felt she could do. Some of the families 
gave her orders on their grocers for the fruit, sugar 
and anything else she needed; two gave her the 
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ready money she thought would see her through, and 
the rest made no provision at all. It was disheart- 
ening because, with little money, it took so much 
planning; but she got through all right. 

Everything worked well. When her patrons re- 
turned in the autumn they were, one and all, more 
than pleased with her work, and, finding that she 
could cook and bake equally well, kept her busy all 
winter, making choice dishes, pastry and cakes. In 
the spring she had so many asking her to have their 
fruit canned that she hired two women to do the 
rougher work, though all the details are still under her 
own supervision. Furthermore, she convinced them 
all that it was cheaper to allow her so much money 
in advance, than to have it charged at their store, for 
fruit can be bought at a great sacrifice sometimes, 
and, at the amount she used there would always be 
a reduction. She also invested some of her own 
savings, for she had in the winter acquired quite a 
reputation in this line. Now she has entered her 
fourth year and is making money fast. She has four 
assistants, winter and summer. Her mince pies are 
sought after as much as her fruit, and it would not 
be surprising’ if, in the days to come, she should 
start a factory. 

¢ 

YOU KEEP HOUSE?” asked the caller. 

“ No, indeed,” replied the editress. 

“ Did you ever keep house?” persisted the caller. 

“ Never,” answered the editress. “I’ve been too busy 
all my life writing ‘ Hints for Housekeepers.’ ”—Chicago 
Post. . 

Pass the A WRITER IN ONE of our medical jour- 

Salt. nals calls attention to the fact that 

the excessive use of salt is a most com- 
mon dietetic error, and yet one which, curiously, is 
seldom referred to by writers upon dietetics. The 
conclusion drawn from observations made by Bous- 
singault, is that the use of chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, by human beings is rather a matter of 
habit than of necessity, Nature having probably ex- 
hibited the same wisdom in regard to the amount of 
chloride of sodium placed in our food as with refer- 
ence to the other salts required by the system. 


THE WORLD is a wheel, and it will all come round right. 
—Lord Beaconsfield. 
+++ 


The Art of THERE IS A WORLD of good sense 
Letter in this extract from some journal, 
Writing. now going about without credit, but 


worthy of being read and pondered by 
all thoughtful persons; especially by those having 
leisure which might profitably be employed in making 
one’s friends more happy: “The most delightfully 
worth while of all accomplishments is that of writing 
charming letters. However sweet a song may be it 
is evanescent as a breath, and survives as a divine 
memory only. Conversation requires the actual 
presence of those who engage in it, and the pleasure 


it gives depends upon miny things—a melodious 
voice, an attractive appearance, maybe cheerful 
rooms, congenial surroundings, freedom from the 
cares and interruptions of life. But it matters not 
how cold and bare a garret home may be, nor how 
forbidding its outlook upon the chimney pots under 
a wintry sky, or whether the lodge be in a wilderness 
or foreign land—given some measure of leisure, good 
stationery and a convenient post office, all the world 
may be ours. We may daily send forth, on white 
wings, our highest thoughts and most gracious 
words, and a full meed of appreciation will surely 
return to us.” 
+ + + 

TO BRONZE a plaster of Paris figure, cover it with a 
thick coating of shellac varnish. When this is dry mix 
some bronze powder with the varnish and apply to the 
figure, then cover with another coat of clear varnish. 


“+++ + 


Want 
to Know!”’ 


FoR THOSE WHO WISH to be posted 
as to “signs” and their significance, 
here are a few, which at least have the 
merit of being venerable, since they guided our grand- 
mothers, and perhaps even their grandmothers, in 
their modest efforts at prophecy: If a girl can't 
break an apple she’ll die an old maid. Every time a 
star falls there’s a death somewhere. If you see a 
load of empty barrels it’s going to rain. Cobwebs in 
a house may be considered a sign that there is no 
kissing there. If it doesn’t clear up at eleven or 
three it won’t clear up all day. If the water boils 
away on the stove it’s a sign that it’s going to rain. 
If her petticoat hangs below her dress it’s a sign that 
her father loves her best. Put on something new on 
New Year’s day and you'll have plenty a!l through 
the year. 

+ + 

THE WORST PENALTY of evil-doing is to grow into 
likeness with the bad; for each man’s soul changes, 
according to the nature of his deeds, for better or for 


worse.—Plato. 
“+++ + 


Dressing THE MATTER OF floor covering is always 
the one of interest, and there are almost as 
Floor. = =many opinions and tastes as individuals. 


Here is an article clipped from an agri- 
cultural paper, where it may or may not have been 
original, which is well worth reading. While it is 
evidently intended for rural. sections, it has sugges- 
tions equally valuable elsewhere. Says the writer: 
“If floors are smooth and laid with narrow boards, 
stain is always preferable to paint. It is cheaper, 
prettier, more easily applied and lasts longer. The 
light and dark oak, ash and mahogany are the most 
satisfactory, showing dust less than the dark stains. 
One quart, prepared for use, will cost thirty-five cents, 
and will be suffic' nt for a room, say fifteen feet 
square. One cout is sufficient. Allow two days for 
it to dry, and then apply a coat of floor varnish. 
This can be had in small quantities, or in two-gallon 
cans costing $2.50 per gallon. One can should be 
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sufficient to varnish all the floors of an eight-roomed 
house, giving one coat toeach room. Give it a week 
to dry if you would have a really good piece of work. 


Now, if after this you give a coat of ‘wax finish,’ 


which will cost about forty cents per room, and a 
good deal of labor of the sort called ‘elbow grease,’ 
you will have a hard, beautifully-polished floor that 
will show no scratches. If carpets are used in win- 
ter, lay papers under them, but rugs are lighter, more 
easily handled, more artistic, and cheaper than car- 
pets. The ‘wax finish’ is applied with a piece of 
soft old muslin, made into a kind of swab, much as 
one would grease a griddle, and it is then rubbed in 
hard with the woolly side of a bit of Brussels carpet. 
If the boards are wide and ill-fitting, it will pay to 
putty the cracks, and if they are discolored with ugly 
stains, it will be necessary to use paint instead of the 
stain, which does not hide such defects. If the vil- 
lage store does not furnish the right article, it will 
pay to send to some paint store in a large city, get a 
price list, and then make out the order. Floors of 
this kind will save the housewife many a backache 
when sweeping day comes. Every week they should 
be washed with a cloth wrung out of clean, warm 
water if the rooms are in constant use; once or twice 
a month if seldom used. Old ingrain carpets make 
nice, heavy rugs, if you are within reach of a carpet 
weaver. Cut them in strips lengthwise, about an inch 
wide, and ravel each side of the strip, leaving about 
a third of an inch of the carpet in the middle. Sew 
these strips together, wind in balls, and have woven 
in breadths of the desired length.” 
+ + + 

THE ADDRESSES of a young man having been declined 
by a young lady, he paid court to her sister. “ How much 
you resemble your sister,” said he, the evening of the first 
call. “You have the same hair, the same forehead, and 
the same eyes—” “And the same nos!” she added 


quickly. 

¢ 
Frozen QUITE AN INTERESTING experiment, which 
Milk. promises so well that it has already been 


made the basis for the formation of a stock 
company with large capital, is that of shipping frozen 
milk from Sweden and Denmark to London. This 
is the way in which the business is carried on at the 
shipping end: When the milk is received from the 
farmers, it is pasteurized, that is, heated to seventy- 
five degrees Celcius, and then immediately cooled 
off to ten degrees Celcius, and now the freezing is 
commenced. Half of the milk is filled into cans and 
and placed in the freezing apparatus, where it will be 
thoroughly frozen in the course of three hours. The 
frozen milk is then filled into barrels of pine, the 
only kind of wood that can be used. The barrels, 
however, are only half filled with this frozen milk, 
the balance being filled with the unfrozen milk. 
This way of packing has proved to be the only 
practical one, as part of the milk has to be frozen in 
order to keep the whole cold, and part has to be in a 
flowing state in order to get the barrels exactly full, 


which is necessary in order to avoid too much 
shaking up on the road, by which the cream would 
be turned into butter; the floating masses of ice at 
the same time prevent the unfrozen milk in setting 
the cream. Milk which is treated in this way has 
proved to keep quite fresh for twenty-six days. 
+ + + + + 

TO DREAD NO EYE and to suspect no tongue are the 

great prerogatives of innocence 
+++ + + 

How Much? THOSE WHO WOULD like to test some 
new recipe not infrequently find them- 
selves perplexed to accurately do the measuring and 
weighing required. The following schedule of equiva- 
lents will in such cases be found very helpful: Wheat 
flour, one pound is one quart; Indian meal, one 
pound two ounces are one quart; butter, when soft, 
one pound is one quart; loaf sugar. when broken, 
one pound is one quart; ten eggs are one pound; 
flour, four pecks are one bushel; sixteen large tea- 
spoonfuls are one pint; eight large teaspoonfuls are 
one gill; four large teaspoonfuls are half a gill: two 
gills are one pint; two pints are one quart; four 
quarts are one gallon; one common-sized tumbler 
holds half a pint; a common-sized wineglass 
holds half a gill; a teacupful holds one gill; a large 
wineglass holds one gill; a tablespoonful is half 
an ounce; ten drops are equal to one teaspoonful; 
four teaspoonfuls are equal to one tablespoonful. 


2 


ONE DAILY PAPER in Boston has as its motto: “With 
a mission, and without a muzzle.” 


+ + + 


Contrast A Goop MANY unpleasant effects are 
and produced through ignorance of the laws 
Harmony. of contrast and harmony, in colors. 
For the benefit of those who may have 
occasion to combine different colors, one of the maga- 
zines recently gave a table of contrast and harmony, 
the leading points of which may be briefly summa- 
rized. Orange contrasts with dark colors, like purple, 
blues, black, olive, crimson and gray; while harmon- 
izing with light, warm coiors, like yellow, red, white, 
buff, warm greens and browns. Citrine contrasts 
with purple, blue, black, brown and crimson; it har- 
monizes with yellows, orange, white, green and buff. 
Russet contrasts with green, black, olive and gray; 
it harmonizes with red, yellow, orange and brown. 
Olive contrasts with orange, red and maroon;; it har- 
monizes with green, blue and brown. Gold contrasts 
with any dark color, but looks richer with purple, 
green, blue, black and brown than with the other 
colors. It harmonizes with all light colors, though 
least with yellow and best with white. 


+++ + + 


AN ESSENTIAL ARTICLE that should be found in every 
kitchen is a vegetable brush. Lettuce, spinach, celery, 
and many other vegetables may be cleaned much more 
readily with one than with the hands. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child Woman's Wisdom.””— Jennyson. 


GOING TO SLEEP 

Two tireless little feet all day have trotted 
Across the parlor fioors ; 

Two tiny, dimpled hands have slyly plotted 
Mischief behind the doors ! 

Two magic crystal orbs, with watch unceasing, 
Their glance on all have flung ; 

Two rosebud lips, their merry chattering teasing, 
In bird-like notes have sung. 

Now, o’er those orbs, the drowsy lids are closing, 
Bidding adieu to light; 

And lips, white heads, and feet lie still rep»sing— 
Have whispered their “ Good night.” 

O blessed hour! when soft-winged sleep, descending, 
And gives its sweet surcease 

To toil-worn mortals—all their troubles ending 
In sweet oblivious peace. 


For He who ever guides the sunlight’s setting 
And gently veils the earth, 

That deep repose may bring that self-forgetting 
Prelude to newer birth— 


Will ever guard the tender infant’s slumber 
And send his angel bands 

The midnight watch and dawning hours to number 
With star-tipped wands. — Anon. 


+++ + 
COMPANIONSHIP FOR CHILDREN. 


Companions are a necessity to a child. A child 
will have companions, and it is doubly important that 
a parent be alive to the necessity of guiding children 
in the choice of companions, and in its relations to 
those companions who come without choosing. 

No child can be rightly trained all by himself, nor 
wholly by means of those influences that come to 
him directly from above his head. There are forces 
which operate for a child’s training through being 
brought to bear upon him laterally rather than per- 
pendicularly ; coming in upon him by way of sym- 
pathies, instead of by way of natural desire for 
knowledge. There are lessons which a child cannot 
learn so well from an older person as from a young 
teacher. There are impulses which can never be at 
their fullest with a child when alone as a child, but 
which will fill and sway him when they are operative 
as one of a little company of children. Only as he 


learns these lessons from, and receives these im- 
pulses with, wisely chosen and fitting companions, 
can a child have the benefit of them to which he is 
fairly entitled. 

Any observing parent will testify that, on more 
than one occasion, his child has come to him with a 
new interest in a thought or theme, inspired by the 
words or example of a young companion, to the sur- 
prise of the parent, who had before sought in vain to 
excite an interest in that very direction. All that 
the parent had said on the subject had been of no 
value in comparison with that which had been said 
or done by the child’s companion as another self. 
Again, there are few parents who have not found to 
their regret that their child has received lessons and 
impulses directly opposed to all the parental counsel 
and purposes, through a brief and comparatively un- 
noticed companionship that ought to have been 
guarded against. And these are but illustrations of 
the instructive and swaying power of child compan- 
ionships—a power which ought not to be ignored or 
slighted by any parent who would do most and best 
for his child’s wise training. 

A wise parent will realize that a child cannot be 
trained to be unselfishly considerate of companions; 
to bear and forbear with companions who are weak 
or impatient or exacting; to show sympathy and to 
minister lovingly to those who have need unless he 
has companions toward whom he can thus exercise 
and evidence a right spirit. And no parent will say 
or think that it would be well for a child to be with- 
out these elements of character training in his life 
progress. 

It is a parent’s duty to know who his child’s com- 
panions are, and to know the character and course 
of conduct and influence upon his child of every one 
of those companions separately. He must have his 
child’s sympathy in order to gain this knowledge, 
and must give his sympathy to his child in order to 
be able to use this knowledge wisely. It may be 
necessary to keep an open house for these compan- 
ions, and an open hand and heart to them person- 
ally, as it is surely necessary to keep an open ear to 
the child’s confidences concerning their sayings and 
doings, if a parent would know all about them that 
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he needs to know. Knowing a child’s companion- 
ships, a parent should encourage such of them as are 
worthiest and discourage such as he cannot approve, 
helping the child to see the advantages of the one 
class and the disadvantages of the other. 

Recognizing the desirableness and importance of 
companionships for his child, securing the best that 
are available, learning fully their characteristics and 
tendencies, aiding in their sifting, and seeking their 
steady uplifting, a parent can do effective service in 
the way of guiding his child in and through that 
child’s companionships. To neglect this agency of 
a child’s training would be to endanger his entire 
career in life, whatever else were done in his behalf. 
—Sunday School Times. 


BABY ASLEEP. 
Baby has gone to the land of dreams! 
Hush, or you'll wake him! How still it seems! 
Carefully shut the bedroom door, 
Noiselessly tiptoe across the floor. 
See how sweet he looks as he lies, 
With fringed lids shutting the dark-brown eyes; 
One pink palm pressing the dimpled cheek, 
And his red lips parted as if to speak. 


Yonder, in the low rocking-chair, 
Is a broken p.aything,—he left it there ; 
And there, in the corner beside the door, * 
Lies a motley heap of many more,— 
Jackknife, picture book, marbles, ball, 
Tailless monkey and headless doll, 
And new, bright pennies, his special joy, 
By the father hoarded to please his boy. 
There lie his shoes on the kitchen floor, 
That all day long that have pattered o’er,— 
Battered and chubby, short and wide, 
Worn at the toes, and cracked at the side; 
And there hangs the little dress he wore; 
Scarlet flannel, and nothing more ; 
But there clings about it anameless charm, 
For the sleeves are creased by his dimpled arm. 
Dear little feet that are now so still, 
Will ye ever walk in the paths of ill? 
Rosebud lips will ye ever part, 
Bringing pain to a mother’s heart? 
Keep, O Father, that baby brow 
Ever as pure from stain as now; 
Lead him through life by Thy guiding hand 
Safely into the better land! 
~ + + + + 

THE CARE OF THE AGED. 

When a man or woman passes seventy years of age, 
great care should be given to the conditioms sur- 
rounding him or her for the prolonging of life. The 
vital forces are greatly enfeebled at that period of 
life, and the powers of resistance in consequence of 
age are the weakest. A man of threescore years and 
ten, and over, is like an old machine that by proper 
care given to its condition has been kept running 
many years, and is still able to do work, but its 
wheels and axles and pinions are much worn and are 
rickety, and if it should be pushed, even to a small 
extent, in excess of its diminished powers, it breaks 


down and cannot be repaired, for every part of it is 
shattered. But if worked carefully and intelligently 
by a person who understands its condition and knows 
its capabilities, it can be kept in action a much longer 
time than would be possible if a careless engineer 
controlled it. In these fast times, however, it is gen- 
erally not profitable to husband the resources of an 
old machine. But this is not true as regards our old 
men and women. It is desirable to hold on to them 
as long as possible, and if we can succeed in pro- 
longing their lives five or ten years, or more, it will 
greatly enhance our happiness.—Medical Review. 
++ + + 
INDIAN CRADLE SONG. 

Swing thee low in thy cradle soft, 

Deep in the dusky wood ; 
Swing thee low and swing aloft— 

Sleep, as a papoose should; 
For safe in your little birchen nest, 
Quiet will come and peace and rest, 

If the little papoose is good. 
The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 

And the owlet hoots in the tree; 
And the big moon shines on the little child 

As it slumbers peacefully ; 
So swing thee high in thy little nest, 
And swing thee low and take the rest 

That the night-wind brings to thee. 
The father lies on the fragrant ground, 

Dreaming of hunt and fight, 
And the pine leaves rustle with mournful sound 

All through the solemn night; 
But the little papoose in his birchen nest, 
Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 

Till the sun brings the morning light. 


—Detroit Free Press. 
~+ + + + 


CHILDREN. 

The children of to-day are born into a world of 
advantages. Never before was it so easy to travel, 
to get an education, to know what is going on in the 
world, to send messages and to perform the ordinary 
tasks of life. Invention and progress have made 
abundant almost everything that satisfies want or 
appeals to taste. But when we ask whether the child 
of to-day has greater advantages and greater fitness 
for getting on in the world than the generations of 
the past, the answer is not so easy. The fierce com- 
petitions in business and in all callings make life a 
serious struggle, and it may be a question whether 
the principles commonly applied in the training of 
children give them the best preparation for this 
conflict. 

The prevailing idea of the time is to make every- 
thing as pleasant as possible for children. And the 
principle seems almost unquestionable. It would 
seem little short of barbarous to do otherwise. But 
some good things are spoiled by overdoing, and it 
may be that we are overdoing the attempt to make 
everything easy for and agreeable to the rising gen- 
eration. * * * * In the home, in school and 
church our whole study may be to please the child 
and make the way easy. But when the household 
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pet passes into the business world, the way is not 
made easy. Grim difficulties confront it on every 
hand, and nothing but pluck, patience and persever- 
ance will overcome them. But the child which has 
always been entertained and helped along an easy 
way, is not likely to possess these important quali- 
ties. The result is impatience, restlessness and all 
that fret and fever and violence of theory which so 
mark the time. There is no surer method of making 
anarchists than to pet and pamper the rising genera- 
tion until it reaches the age where it must take care 
of itself—The Advance. 


THE SPELLING CLASS. 


Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell— 
Since spelling matches are the rage, 

Spell Phenakistoscope and Knell, 
Diphtheria, Syzygy, and Gauge. 

Or take some simple word, as Chilly, 

Or Willie, or the garden Lily. 

To spell such words as Syllogism, 

And Lachrymose and Synchronism, 

And Pentateuch and Saccharine, 

Apocrypha and Calendine, 

Lactiferous and Cecity, 

Jejune and Homeopathy, 

Paralysis and Chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and Pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, Gherkins, Basque, 

It is certainly no easy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamtschatka and Dispensary, 

Would make some spellers colicky. 

Diphthong and Erysipelas, 

And Etiquette and Sassafras, 

Infallible and Ptyalism, 

Allopathy and Rheumatism, 

And Cataclysm and Beleaguer, 

Twelfth, Eighteenth, Rendezvous, Intriguer, 

And hosts of other words are found 

On English and on classic ground. 

Thus Behring Strait and Michaelmas, 

Thermopylz, Cordilleras, 

Suite, Jalap, Hemorrhage, and Havana 

Cinquefoil and Ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill, and a thousand more, 

Are words some first-rate spellers miss, 

In Dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a Scroyle, 

If some of these his efforts foil ; 

Nor deem himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river— 

The Dnieper, Seine, or Guadalquivir. 

—E. P. Dyer. 
++ + + 


THE PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

The completeness of one life is in its power to 
complete another. The more closely two souls are 
interlinked the more truly does one live on in the 
other when death has parted them. 

This is a peculiarly important truth in considering 
the relation between parent and child. It is easily 
understood how the life of a parent who has faith- 
fully molded and trained his child lives on as an in- 


fluence in that child’s life after the parent has been 
called away. But when death has suddenly claimed 
the child we do not so often think of the child’s intlu- 
ence as an important factor in the world’s life through 
the parent, as, indeed, through others with whom the 
child has come into close contact. The fact is no 
life ought to be regarded as in vain because of the 
fewness of its years. It is possible for a child life of 
six or seven years to prove a more powerful lever in 
moving the world heavenward than many another 
life of threescore and ten. The father who has 
studied his child as well as loved him, who has 
planned for him and hoped in him, who has lived 
close by him in play and in study, in waking and in 
sleeping, in mirth and in tears—that father has no 
good reason to fear that his child’s life was a life 
lived in vain, because it seems so much like a founda- 
tion without superstructure. The little life was a 
well-rounded life in the change it has wrought in 
him, in the growth it has brought in him, in the at- 
mosphere it has left in the home, the school, the 
church and on the street. The parent, the world, is 
superstructure to which the child was foundation. A 
father who had lost (in belief only) a seven-year-old 
boy in whom he had centered much of his life force, 
was thus written to in condolence: “Of one thing | 
am confident, that life will be happier for many a 
seven-year-old child because your little boy was given 
to you in trust.” 

This is the condolence that is comfort; this gives 
the father the responsibility of being a parent still. 
The child’s life and character, which he helped to 
train and build, come back as a legacy intrust. And 
from that trust the world is to be perpetually en- 
riched. A boy’s work is not a man’s work, but the 
man’s work ought to be more a man’s work for the 
boy’s working through it. One life assists to com 
plete the other.—Boston Budget. 


+ + 


LITTLE THINGS. 
A good-by kiss is a little thing, 

With your hand on the door to go, 
But it takes the venom out of the sting 
Of a thoughtless word or a crue! fling 

That you made an hour ago. 


A kiss of greeting is sweet and rare 
After the toil of the day, 
And it smoothes the furrows plowed by care, 
The lines on the forehead you once called fair, 
In the years that have flown away. 


’Tis a little thing to say, “ You are kind; 

I love you, my dear,” each night ; 
But it sends a thrill through the heart, I find— 
For love is tender, as love is blind— 

As we climb life's rugged height. 


We starve each other for love’s caress ; 
We take, but we do not give ; 
It seems £0 easy some soul to bless, 
But we dole the love grudgingly, less and less, 
Till “tis bitter and hard to live. 
—Selected 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, “‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.”’ 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE MOUND IN THE CHURCHYARD. 
There’s a dear little mound in the churchyard, 
A moss-circled treasure place rare; 
That in summer is planted with flowers, 
And tended with scrupulous care. 


The place where our own little cherub, 
In infantile innocence blest, 

Asleep, in her tiny white casket, 
Is silently taking her rest. 


Bright visions of marvelous beauty, 
Sweet music in rapturous strains, 

And jewels of wonderful promise 
That tiny white casket contains. 


And so, in the springtime and summer, 
The rose and the violet fair, 

The tulip, and delicate lily 
Are planted with reverence there. 


—Addison Brainard. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

The idea of a God, the existence of God, stands 
propounded in the mind spontaneously as a natural 
necessity of mind. When we come to apply reason 
to it, the idea falls in harmoniously with the world, 
with the nature of things, with our own being. It is 
not a discord, it is a harmony; it is a necessity of 
human nature. This necessity is born of our nature. 
Without it mind is ever withering. I do not say 
there are not respectable atheists. I do not say there 
are not moral atheists. Neither do I deny their right 
to respect as men. What I am saying here is that 
when the idea of God passes as a practical power 
out of the soul’s life, that soul withers, just as the 
organ of vision withers in darkness, from the nature 
of things. It is precisely so with nations. Where 
this idea has perished, or partially perished, you have 
seen confusion and comparative degradation. Sup- 
press this idea by any violence whatever, and it will 
start out again in some abnormal and violent form. 
Bury it beneath the earth, and the persistent force of 
its vitality will cause it to sprout up and reappear in 
some fashion. As the maimed and the blind and 
the halt and the decrepit may have beautiful off- 
spring, just so this idea, degraded in man’s life and 


in communities, may, instead of exterminating the 
God instinct from the soul, become the parent of its 
reappearance in power, malign and terrible, possibly, 
in beauty and sweetness, perchance. You cannot 
kill it. It will live while man’s consciousness lives, 
founded in the nature of things.—Rev. G. L. Dudley. 


+ + + 


THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 
“* Now I lay ’—say it, darling;” 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 
O’er her folded finger tips. 


“ Down to sleep "—“ To sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low; ; 
“T pray the Lord ”"—I gently added; 
“ You can say it all, I know.” 


“ Pray the Lord ”"—the words came faintly, 
Fainter still—‘* My soul to keep;” 
Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened, 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 

“Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 


O, the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father. 
He who hears my feeblest cry. 


++ + + + 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 

With thousands there is no speculative difficulty as 
to the future life; but the question is asked, How 
am I to acquire, and carry about with me, and act 
upon, this practical conviction of the future that 
awaits me? The answer must be, Give your convic- 
tion a chance of living and growing. If you would 
have the Christian sense of living for eternity, make 
time to cultivate it. After the death of Faraday, the 
great naturalist, his private diary was found, which 
shows how he made time for communion with the un- 
seen and meditation on the future: “Enable me to 
think in this hour of eternity; to prize at their true 
worth the poor joys of this fleeting world. May I not 
only know, but feel, that if I have not peace with 
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thee, my God, I have indeed nothing, and that the 
most enjoyable of such lives is but a sad dream, 
which eternity will end.” 

Especially is the sense of the future world strength- 
ened and deepened by our accompanying the dying 
so far as we may on their journey toward it. The 
poet of the Christian Year notes this effect of joining 
in communion with the sick in lines not easily for- 
gotten :— 

Oh, soothe us, haunt us, night and day, 
Ye gentle spirits far away; 

With whom we shared the cup of grace, 
Then parted—ye to Christ’s embrace, 
We to the lonesome world again; 

Vet mindful of the unearthly strain 
Practiced with you at Eden’s door, 

To be sung on where angels soar 

With blended voices evermore. 


The sense of immortality will be enfeebled and die 
away if we practically live on as though this world 
alone were real, and the other only a shadowy and 
distant uncertainty. But if escaping from the grave 
of sense as well as from the grave of sin; if we retire 
like our risen Lord from the affairs of man for com- 
munion with the Unseen; if by his grace we have the 
heart to turn away from the finite and the perishing 
to behold the imperishable and the intinite, and so 
learn the lessons of eternity even during the hours of 
time, then we shall know as others cannot know, that 
whenever or however death may await us, we “shall 
not die, but live,” and so hereafter, as now, “ declare 
the works of the Lord.”—Canon Liddon. 


THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 
In a long-vanished age, whose varied story, 
No record has to-day— 
So long ago expired its grief and glory— 
There flourished, far away, 


In a broad realm, whose beauty passed al] measure, 
A city fair and wide, 

Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never ary died. 


Disease and pain and death, those stern marauders, 
Which mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling place. 


No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there ; 

No mourning for the lost, no anguished crying 
Made any face less fair. 


Without the city’s walls death reigned as ever 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 


O happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
O bliss to dwell therein !— 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between! 


To feel no death-damps, gathering cold and colder, 
Disputing life’s warm truth,— 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth ! 


And hurrying from the world’s remotest quarters 
A tide of pilgrims flowed, 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode. 


Where never death should come between, and sever 
Them from their loved apart— 

Where they might work, and win, and live forever, 
Still holding heart to heart. 


And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treasure, 
And never any died. 


And many years rolled on and saw them striving, 
With unabated breath ! 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 


Yet listen, hapless sou! whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this,— 

Mark how the dwellers in this wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 


One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places and came stealing 
Outside the city wall. 


Craving with wish that brooked no more denying, 
So long had it been crossed, 

The blessed possibility of dying,— 
The treasure they had lost. 


Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 

Would it be worth the having or the giving, 
The boon of endless breath ? 

Oh, for the weariness that comes of living, 
There is no cure but death ! 

Ours were, indeed, a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied ; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died! — Elizabeth Akers. 

++ + 
TOO MANY OF ’EM. 

Churchgoing is on the decrease and, quite natu- 
rally, the ministers realize the fact more keenly than 
any one else does. But the people who don’t go to 
church realize it, too. They used to be made to feel 
that they were ostracized by a certain portion of the 
community. They feel this no longer. There are 
too many of them.—New York Sun. 


+ + + 
SLEEPING AT LAST. 


Sleeping at last, the trouble and tumult over; 
Sleeping at last, the struggle and horror past, 
Cold and white, out of sight of friend and of lover; 
Sleeping at last ! 


No more a tired heart downcast or overcast ; 
No more pangs that wring or shifting fears that hover 
Sleeping at last in a dreamless sleep locked fast. 


Fast asleep. Singing birds in their leafy cover 
Cannot wake her, nor shake her the gusty blast. 
Under the purple thyme and the purple clover ; 


Sleeping at last. 
Circa, 1893. 
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HOSTS AND GUESTS. 


Much has been said and written, yea, much is being 
constantly said and written regarding the duties and 
pleasures of true hospitality, both of a sentimental 
and experimental nature; of the hollow or solid en- 
joyments in the exercise of both giving and receiving 
pleasure and profit from the bestowal or reception of 
simple hospitality. It is safe to say, however, that 
the ground of this subject has rarely been so happily 
gone over, as in the following paper from the pen of 
PERRY, an occasional, but always welcome 
contributor to the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
which the editor hereof finds in Morris & Willis’s 
Home Journal of recent date. Her remarks are so 
true, and so convincing, that they should be read 
in every home : 


Here is a letter from a dear friend inviting me to 
her house for the first week in June. I am told that 
I shall meet certain other guests, and an outline of 
the plan of pleasuring for the week is given. This 
definiteness is courteous and helpful. By means of 
it I shall not commit the folly of overstaying, and I 
shall be enabled to take with me such gowns and 
toilet adjuncts as will be needed for the occasions 
named. To know also that such and such persons 
are to be met has its advantages: since I like them, 
I have the pleasure of anticipation; I am charging 
my mind with certain things that 1 must say to them, 
end that they must say to me, thus happily breaking 
the silence of ayear. If I did not like them, I should 
either decline the invitation, or take myself to task 
for my prejudices and do all possible toward con- 
quering my dislike. Plainly, I have no right to go as 
a guest where I cannot cordially meet the friends of 
my hostess,—for a week, at least. 

But the wise hostess does not invite the uncon 
genial to meet and endure each other for a week. 

A home is one of the most beautiful and blessed 
possessions. To be able to dispense its hospitalities 
in a graceful and fitting manner isa privilege and 
honor. Occasionally the hostess, like the poet, is 
“born ;”’ she knows through some unerring wisdom 
how to say the graceful thing, to do the pleasing, 


kindly act, and charm the world without sacrificing 
truthor principle. But these gifted souls, all counted, 
make a small minority. 

He who learns to swim must comply with the con- 
ditions, One does not become an adept in the spirit- 
ual life by reading sermons. So the children of the 
world cannot expect to be interesting and delightful 
without seeking to be so. It is often said that innate 
kindness of heart transcends all the rules of polite- 
ness. This is one of the half-truths that go about the 
world making mischief. Some of the kindest-hearted 
people in the world are daily living examples of the 
insufficiency of good intentions unsupplemented by 
cultivation of manner. 

The ideal hostess has truth, sincerity, and gentle 
manners. She frequently tells her guest to “make 
herself at home.” This does not mean that she ab- 
solves herself from the responsibility of providing 
the visitor opportunities for rest, occupation, or 
amusement. It rather means that these resources 
are unobtrusively set in the way of the guest, and that 
they are left to her choice, according to the unwritten 
code of thoughtfulness and tact. 

The ideal hostess does not make her guest the sub- 
ject of ostentatious hospitality or of espionage. As far 
as possible, the workings of the domestic machinery 
are kept from sight; this is regulated by the degree 
of intimacy between hostess and guest. In case of 
emergency, the hostess will not disdain the assistance 
of the one who would gladly make herself useful. 

Not even to her most intimate friend will she un- 
kindly comment on the conduct of one who is in her 
home inthe character of guest. The ideal hostess 
never invites one whom she does not really desire; 
the actual hostess, owing to the exigencies of social 
laws, sometimes does so. But, if she has done this 
for form’s sake, she must abide by the consequences. 
The amenities are for the insincere as well as for the 
sincere hostess. 

The ideal hostess will have a gift, not only for say- 
ing and doing pleasant things, but for bringing out 
the gifts and graces of those about her. For her the 
singer will warble her sweetest, the story-teller be at 
her best. The young girls will more than ever re- 
joice in their youth for her sake, and the elderly 
woman will feel her estate for the time the most de- 
sirable of any. She will welcome the coming guest, 
and the departing one will take away memories that 
shall be a joy forever. 

But it does not all rest with her who entertains; 
there are considerations which the guest is bound to 
observe. They are not to receive all and give noth- 
ing in return. 

The rule for their behavior is really the simple and 
old-fashioned one of doing unto others as you would 
have them doto you. The truth is, there is always 
more of trouble about entertaining than in maintain- 
ing the usual order of the household, though with the 
trouble may come great pleasure. The polite guest 
will not forget or ignore this fact. She will not 
enumerate to her hostess certain indulgences which 
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she allows herself at home. If she is in the ordinary 
country house, she will not lament the lack of the 
hot-water faucet, or the gas grate. If in the city, she 
does not constantly wonder at the smallness of the 
lawns. She will not make her hostess uncomfortable 
by the thought that she misses this or that, or that 
she is inconvenienced by a routine to which she is 
unaccustomed. 

The polite and well-bred guest will learn the habit 
of the household, and adapt herself to it. She will 
be able to entertain herself, when necessary ; there is 
nothing more wearing than the guest who must be 
perpetually entertained, unless it be the one who re- 
fuses all manner of entertainment. I have known 
more than one hostess disturbed and displeased by 
her guest's unresponsiveness and indifference. 

The thoughtful guest will take gracefully the goods 
the gods provide. She will pardon any seeming lack 
of attention; she will contribute of her best to the 
pleasure of others; she will seek to appear cheerful 
when perhaps she is sad, and will hide possible mis- 
fortune or weariness until her own door is locked. 
She will remember that, however much her friends 
love her, there is a limit to their interest in her or her 
affairs. She will remember that she, as much as her 
hostess, is under obligations to be interesting and 
agreeable. She will make careful toilets, taking 
pains to look her best that her hostess may have a 
just pride in her personal appearance as well as in 
her attractiveness of manner. 

Speaking of entertaining leads me to say that hap- 
pily there are few who cannot do their little part; 
happily others than those who have servants and fine 
houses can dispense hospitality; happily there are 
those who understand that it is the spirit that makes 
beautiful the deed; happily, too, a wise tendency 
toward simplicity is the fashion. 

Not very long ago a friend of mine received a call 
in early morning from a lady who wished to consult 
her on business connected with club work. It so 
happened that in the course of half an hour four other 
ladies, all members of the same club, called for the 
same purpose. Their consultation lasted until lunch- 
eon time; they were all going toa directors’ meeting ; 
they lived wide distances apart. Obviously the lady 
must serve them with something to eat. She excused 
herself, and in a short time invited them to the din- 
ing room, where she had ready for them a delicious 
cup of coffee, brown bread, and white bread, and the 
sweetest butter and jam—raspberry jam—home-made, 
luscious. That was all. 

The silver was bright, the table-linen immaculate, 
and the club women sat and ate bread and butter 
and jam and drank coffee and were feasted; they 
missed nothing. The lady who told me said: “It 
was a lesson to me. I should have sent out for sev- 
eral things that would have seemed necessary, but 
Mrs. J. was equal to the occasion, and she exercised 
the highest hospitality by giving what she had, and 
the highest courtesy in not permitting us to feel that 
we had given her trouble or inconvenience.” 


We have all read, perhaps, how Hawthorne and 
his wife were entertained in Rome bya young Ameri- 
can girl studying art there. Knowing of their pres- 
ence in the city and wishing to do honor to her coun- 
try people, she invited them to tea with her. 

They went, climbing many flights of stairs; they 
found her in a little room, apparently studio and 
sleeping room combined. She received them with- 
out the slightest apology for her limited accommoda- 
tions, and, after a little visit with them, made a cup 
of tea before their eyes, and took from some cup- 
board her cracker and cake accompaniments. 

Hawthorne and his wife were entertained many 
times by many distinguished people who honored 
them by elaborateness and profusion, but only of the 
young American girl does he make mention in his 
notebook. She is the Hdlda who, in “The Marble 
Faun,” feeds the doves from the tower. 

The bachelor women in their little apartments in a 
great city refuse to be cut off from the privileges of 
their sisters who have homes and servants and the 
cares and pleasures that go therewith. They give 
charming little “teas and “coffees they are past 
masters in the use of the chafing dish; and any one 
who has sat at their board will thereafter think very 
respectfully of the same. A “sandwich spread” is 
not to be despised; this is a meal at which every- 
thing, barring the tea and coffee, is served in the 
form of a sandwich. Not until one has tried does 
one realize to what rarity and excellence of form does 
this viand lend itself. He or she who partakes for- 
gets the presence of the folding bed and the gas 
stove; of the curtained china cupboard in friendly 
proximity to the writing desk or easel. There is no 
paint on the artist’s fingers, and the newspaper woman 
wears as pretty a gown as any woman could wish. 

They go away,—the fortunate guests,—thinking 
they never had so good atime in all their lives. They 
remember only how bright and jolly and delightful 
it all was. 

Of course one must choose one’s company wisely. 
Not every one is great enough to enjoy such simplic- 
ity as Holda in her tower or the bachelor woman in 
her flat. Those who believe that hospitality consists 
in much serving must not be bidden to these feasts. 


THE USE OF CONDIMENTS. 

Foremost among condiments is usually mentioned 
common salt, but properly speaking salt is a condi- 
ment only after it has been used in quantity to ex- 
ceed the amount required for maintaining its due 
proportion as a normal constituent of the tissues of 
the body, previous to which it must be regarded as a 
food. Salt is present in every part of the human 
frame, organized in the solids and dissolved in the 
fluids. In the body of an ordinary sized man there 
usually exists nearly half a pound of salts of various 
kinds, chiefly common salt and allied compounds. 
These salines are constantly being excreted through 
the skin, the kidneys, and the bowels, and must be 
regularly replaced by new supplies in the food, in 
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order that the alkalinity of the blood may be main- 
tained, the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice duly 
* supplied, and the various processes of osmosis readily 
carried on, and while catering to these demands 
of the system salt is essentially a food. But salt is 
one of the most useful of condiments, for it not only 
increases the palatability of food, but materially pro- 
motes the digestion of albuminous substances and 
aids the absorption of the scantily soluble fats. 
Patients who “raise” blood, either from the stomach 
or lungs, should not neglect salt from their diet, 
while those suffering from dyspepsia and chronic 
gastric catarrh may find relief in the more liberal 
salting of their food. 

Next in order of consumption comes black pepper, 
the propriety of the liberal and constant use of which 
with food may justly be questioned. It is a typical 
stimulating aromatic condiment, and what has al- 
ready been said of these agents as a class applies to 
this product individually. That pepper is not harm- 
less is shown by the fact that when taken in excess it 
induces intestinal inflammation, burning pain in the 
epigastric region, great thirst, and sometimes vomit- 
ing. In several cases the immoderate use of pepper 
has even been followed by rigors, convulsions and 
delirium. The general table use of pepper should 
be lessened, and among the plethoric even entirely 
discontinued. In paralyses which require an active 
stimulant ; in weakened and reduced conditions of 
the system resulting from chronic debilitating affec- 
tions; for those of asthenic and leucophlegmatic 
temperament, and in atonic dyspepsia, black pepper, 
in moderate quantities, is a fitting condiment. 
Cayenne, or red pepper, is a condiment of stimu- 
lating and irritating properties and is possessed of 
curative virtues. We recommend its use, as a condi- 
ment, to those disposed to malarial attacks; to 
weakly and overtaxed subjects suffering from atonic 
forms of dyspepsia, as a curative agent in chronic 
diarrhea and preventive of cholera, and as a general 
substitute for alcoholic stimulants for those addicted 
to their use. 

Mustard is in general use as a condiment; never- 
theless it would doubtless be better to confine its use 
to the methods of curative dietetics. In certain 
forms of indigestion with constipation, torpid liver, 
and loss of appetite, good mustard used as a condi- 
ment may prove of value, but its general table use 
should be discouraged. Owing to a mild expectorant 
action when taken in small quantities, mustard with 
food has been recommended in chronic catarrhal 
bronchitis and allied disorders of the lungs. 

Vinegar is a condiment of value, as it not only 
stimulates digestion, but also exerts a direct solvent 
action upon certain ingredients of our food. It 
readily transforms the gluten and fibrin of albuminous 
substances into a loose, gelatinous mass, and is 
capable of transforming cellulose and starch into 
sugar. Theoretically, at least, vinegar should not be 
added to peas, beans and lentils, and to soups made 
of same, as it not only will not dissolve the legumin 


which they contain, but renders its solution more 
difficult. Owing to the solution of constituents of 
the blood, and the resulting increased liquefaction, 
vinegar has been used to reduce corpulence—which 
it may indeed effect, though its use for this purpose 
can hardly be recommended. 

As for radish and the like, they are for condiments 
and not for nourishment. Water cress, radish, pars- 
ley, onions, leeks, and similar vegetables, which are 
served fresh, are proper appetizers, also breaking the 
monotony of a limited diet and stimulating digestive 
processes. They undoubtedly constitute the best 
variety of condiments—or accessory food products— 
for general use. Olives, pickles, chowchow, and 
similar spiced and pickled products, are to be re- 
garded as harmful or beneficial according to the kind 
and amount of condiments they represent. Grated 
horse-radish may be mentioned as one of the best 
condiments to assist in the digestion of heavy meats, 
as pork, etc. The vinegar which is added to horse- 
radish increases its digestive qualities. Ketchup, 
meat sauces, and dressings are allowable when the 
appetite requires encouraging and the body needs 
stimulating, but their causeless and continous use is 
decidedly wrong. Apoplexy and even insanity are 
perhaps engendered by the unwarranted use of heat- 
ing, stimulating condiments. 

The use of condiments generally, when not em- 
ployed for a definite purpose, should be discouraged. 
During convalescence from acute illness, in condi- 
tions of temporary debility of the digestive functions, 
during the decline of advanced old age, and for the 
relief of definite disorders, as already pointed out, 
good results may follow the judicious use of condi- 
ments.—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME COMFORTS AND PLEASURES. 


IN THE BREAKFAST Room. 


Eat slowly and conservatively. 

Look forward to the duties of the day cheerfully, hope- 
fully, pluckily. 

If appetite is inclined to run away with itself, don’t at- 
tempt to follow after. 

Let “bad dreams” be buried with the “dead past,” 
without a recital of the uncanny details. 

Don’t eat fruit out of season—that is to say, neither 
underdone nor overdone—ripe, but neither raw nor rotten. 

Don’t speak of the aches and pains of ‘last night,” or 
of the disappointments or unfortunate occurrences of 
yesterday 

Think thoughtfully, chat cheerfully, behave beautifully, 
and don’t “ move back your chair ” with a feeling of stom- 
ach heaviness. 

“Come to Breakfast” with a smiling face and a thank- 
ful heart that will admit of joining heartily in the “ Amen” 
response to Paterfamilias’ “ Grace before meals.” 

See that meats are well cooked, vegetables fresh, and 
the refrigerator ventilated and pure and sweet as the breath 
of babes and sucklings, and “clean as a whistle ”’ 
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PicKED Up IN THE FAmity Livinc Room, AFTER THE Pvus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


To Grow Old Slowly. 

Eat moderately of healthful, nutritious food. Dress 
warmly, but lightly. Work moderately, and take 
gentle exercise and abundant sleep. Avoid carking 
care and anxiety. Do not strain, or lift, or run, or 
exercise violently. Do not try to show how smart an 
old man can be. Wash all over with warm water 
twice a week. Treat young people so they will be 
glad to have you around. Make friends with all the 
children. Do not scowl, scold or fret. Give liberally 
before you get so stingy that you cannot. 

Avoid stimulants and condiments, salt, pepper and 
spices. Do not carry big loads, do big day’s work, 
or eat big dinners. You may buy new teeth to grind 
food, but you cannot by anew stomach to digest it. 
Do not smoke, chew or snuff tobacco, and so make 
yourself offensive, and subject yourself to heart 
disease and sudden death. Leave alone tea and 
coffee—drink milk and hot water, and so have a clear 
complexion, steady nerves, and be free from aches 
and quakes and shakes. Make yourself so pleasant, 
useful and agreeable, that no one will think you a 
burden. Beware of cold rooms and cold weather ; 
most old people die in the winter ; do not get chilled. 
Avoid excitement, passion, anger and worldliness. 
Do not try to build—there is little comfort in being 
buried from a new house. 

Do not undertake great enterprises ; give the boys 
a chance. Do not hang on to every office and 
position till you drop dead in your tracks. Learn to 
retire in good order, so that people will be sorry 
rather than glad that you are gone. Use your money, 
and do good with it. Do not give it all to your 
children, so that they will be in a hurry to get rid of 
you because they have got it; and do not keep it so 
close that they will want you to die so that they can 
get it. Do not sit in the chimney-corner. Go to 
meeting, sing, pray, serve God; bring forth fruit in 
old age, and let your hoary head be a “crown of 
glory, being found in the way of righteousness.”— 
The Christian. 


Easy Cure for Headache. 

“An excellent and never-failing cure for nervous 
headache,” said an apostle of physical culture, “is 
the simple act of walking backward. Just try it some 
time if you have any doubt about it. I have yet to 
meet the person who didn’t acknowledge its efficacy 
after a trial. Nobody has as yet discovered or formu- 
lated a reason why such a process should bring such 
certain relief. Physicians say that it is probably 


because the reflex action of the body brings about a 
retlex action of the brain, and thus drives away the 
pain that when induced by nervousness is the result 
of too much going forward. Don’t you know how at 
such times you have the feeling that everything in 
your head is being pushed forward? As soon as you 
begin to walk backward, however, there comes a feel- 
ing of everything being reversed, and this is followed 
by relief. The relief is always certain, and generally 
speedy. Ten minutes is the longest I have ever 
found necessary. An entry or a long, narrow room 
makes the best place for such a promenade. You 
should walk very slowly, letting the ball of the foot 
touch the floor first, and then the heel—just the way, 
in fact, that one should in theory walk forward, but 
which in practice is so rarely done.”—New York 
Mercury. 
Rich and Poor. 

The children of the poor, in spite of many draw- 
backs, fare better in some respects than those of the 
well-to-do. They often respond better to treatment 
when they are sick; they are at Jeast not deprived of 
contact with their fellows and that struggle for ex- 
istence which are absolutely essential to health; 
whereas the children of the so-cailed higher classes 
are too often educated in sensitiveness and false 
views of life—not always by precept or example, but 
by force of circumstances. A colleague who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the physical condition of 
some eight thousand children, taken from the worst 
classes, who have in the course of several years 
passed through a public institution under his care, 
says that they improve so much after having enjoyed 
for a few months the ample diet and simple and 
regular life provided, that their physical condition 
compares favorably with that of any class of children. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


Water Drinking in Typhoid Fever. 

Water drinking in typhoid fever is not a new sug- 
gestion. The importance of subjecting the tissues 
to an internal bath was brought prominently to the 
notice of the profession by M. Debove of Paris, who 
was, perhaps, the first to systematize this mode of 
treatment. The treatment of this eminent physician 
consists almost exclusively of water drinking. ‘I 
make my patients drink,” he says ; and they must be 
kept pretty busy in attending to this rinsing process ; 
for they are required to take from five to six quarts 
of water daily, which would amount to eight ounces 
every hour. 

The writer has, for many years followed the practice 
of having his patients drink from one-half to two- 
thirds of a glas« of water hourly, when awake. It is 
sometimes, however, impossible to induce patients to 
drink a large quantity of water. In cases in which 
the stomach is dilated, the patient is often unable to 
absorb water so rapidly. In these cases the introduc- 
tion of water by the rectum proves a satisfactory 
substitute for water drinking. Of course, if the 
patient subsists chiefly upon a diet of thin gruel, 
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fruit juices, or skimmed milk, the amount of liquid 
thus taken may be substracted from the quantity of 
water named, The important thing is to get into the 
system and out of it, a sufficient amount of water to 
prevent the accumulation of ptomaines and toxins 
within the body. 

Copious water drinking does not weaken the heart, 
but, on the contrary, encourages its action, by main- 
taining the volume of blood. It also aids the action 
of the liver, the kidneys and the skin, and by pro- 
moting evaporation from the skin, it lowers the 
temperature.—Bacteriological Review. 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Fruit in Glass. 

A new vacuum process of canning fruits in glass 
has lately been introduced from Europe among the 
packers of the Pacific coast, and the tin can appears 
to be doomed. All the deleterious gases generated 
in cooking the fruit, and even the air, are extracted 
under this new process, so that fermentation is re- 
duced to aminimum. No solder is used, and each 
jar is opened by making a puncture with a penknife, 
after which the cover can be lifted off entire. The 
fruit is solid-packed—that is, a can contains ninety 
per cent. of fruit and ten per cent. of sirup, instead 
of being two-thirds fruit and one-third sirup, as was 
formerly the case with tin cans. In this way there is 
a saving of freight charges, while the superior at- 
tractiveness and healthfulness of fruits packed in 
glass is evident. Formerly the use of resin, acid, 
solder, and hot iron scorched the sirup, and since the 
aperture in the top of the tin cans was so small that 
the fruit was often crushed and cut when being placed 
in the cans, the sirup was for this reason cloudy. By 
the new method the sirup will be clean and clear, and 
cheaper grades of fruit will be almost as good as the 
higher ones, especially where the difference is only 
in the size of the fruit. 


Percolated Coffee. 

Many persons who are unable to drink coffee that 
has been boiled or made by putting the coffee directly 
in boiling water and cooking at or above the boiling 
point for a certain number of minutes, are able to 
drink without any disagreeable consequences, either 
present or future, coffee made by percolation, that is 
by enclosing the coffee in a bag of some kind of a 
wire gauze strainer and pouring the boiling water 
upon it. This method of coffee making should 
always be used in households where the members 
breakfast at different hours, and where only one pot 
of coffee is made. In France where chicory is often 


added tg the coffee, percolated or “drip” coffee that 
is quite strong is often made and tightly bottled or 
sealed so that its aroma can not escape and kept in 
a cool place for several days. As it is wanted it is 
heated very hot and served with hot milk, and if you 
want it absolutely perfect, heat your cup also. Per- 
colated coffee is considered more economical than 
that boiled.—New York Evening Post. 


Egyptian Delicacies. 

Every country has its own little delicacies, and the 
British soldiers who are now pouring into Egypt have 
already undoubtedly bought from the street hawkers 
the green cakes, and possibly the kabobs, for which 
the land of the Nile is famous. 

The kabob is broiled meat, but is boiled in so 
ridiculous a fashion as to be really funny. The ped- 
dler uses a little chargoal furnace, something like 
those in use by our plumbers. In it he keeps up a 
small but hot fire. Attached to the side of the 
furnace are a lot of iron skewers. When a customer 
approaches the hawker takes a small piece of meat, 
mutton or goat, the latter being the most popular; 
cuts it with a sharp knife into a long ribbon, winds it 
around the skewer and places it upon the charcoal 
fire. Some of the drippings are collected, and, with 
a little salt and spice, make a pleasant sauce for the 
kabob when it is done.— New York Mail and Express. 


Electrical Cooking. 

The convenience and cleanliness of electricity in 
the home and kitchen are generally recognized, but 
it is not so well-known that an electrical oven, that is 
to say, an oven heated by the electric current, is 
practically twice as economical as any other oven, 
whether heated by gas or solid fuel. This arises 
chiefly from the great waste of heat in gas and coal 
fires and ovens, the gas current carries away some 
eighty per cent. of the total heat generated, whereas 
only ten per cent. of the electric heat is wasted. 
Again, probably not more than two per cent. of the 
heat given out by coal in kitchen fires is utilized in 
cooking food, whether in private houses, clubs or 
hotels, showing an enormous and expensive waste. 


Food Value of the Apple. 
Dr. Bentzer, a German scientist, furnishes the fol- 
lowing reasons why the apple is desirable as an 
article of food, as follows: 


1. Itis brain food. 

2. It excites the functions of the liver. 

3. It promotes a sound and quiet sleep. 

4. It disinfects the mouth. 

5. It agglutinates the surplus acid of the stomach. 
6. It paralyses hemorrhoidal disturbances. 


It helps the secretions of the kidneys and pre- 
vents calcareous concretions. 


8. It obviates indigestion. 


g. It is a good preventive against diseases of 
the throat. 
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DIET AND INDIGESTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

N this advanced age of civilization we may well 
wonder why that most chronic ailment—dys- 
pepsia—has taken the strong hold upon the 
American people that it has. I say American 

people, because it is in this country that it is most 
prevalent. And yet can we really wonder at it when 
we look about us and take notice of the little atten- 
tion the people give to their food ? How often we see 
business men and women entering a restaurant and 
ordering a luncheon consisting of pie, cake, ice cream, 
etc., and these same people, most of whom have to 
return to their business to work for five or six hours, 
and in many instances longer, pay more for a 
luncheon consisting of injurious sweetmeats than 
they would for a substantial and beneficial meal. Of 
course these sweets appease the hunger, and conse- 
quently satisfy the person for the time being, but do 
they give the necessary substance to the body that it 
needs to perform its functions properly? Decidedly 
not. Our digestive apparatus is a machine that must 
always be kept busy ; if we did not give it the neces- 
sary work to keep it in order, by putting substantial 
food into our stomachs, it would like any other ma- 
chine that is abused, soon become worn out. Just the 
same, if we abuse this apparatus by giving it food to 
work on that is not only unsubstantial, but injurious 
to the whole system, we are willfully wearing out our 
digestive organs, by throwing into our stomachs 
things that do not contain enough substance in them 
to keep this machine properly employed. Then the 
constitution becomes impaired, the whole system de- 
ranged, and the consequence—dyspepsia. 

We come very near the truth in asserting that three 
out of every five persons we meet in America are 
chronic dyspeptics. People shake their heads and 
wonder why this should be, never realizing that the 
root of the evil lies in their negligence with the choice 
of foods. The old adage, ‘one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” should help to prove how nec- 
essary it is that every one should give special atten- 
tion to their own individual food, for certain it is that 
what will agree with one man would be just the thing 
to disagree with another. 

Every housekeeper should endeavor, as far as she 
is able, to make her own bread, being careful to select 
a flour that is free from all deleterious properties. 
Baker's bread in many instances consists of so many 
injurious and unwholesome properties, that it is far 
from being what bread was intended to be—‘* The 
staff of life.” 


When the people open their eyes sufficiently enough 
to become aware of the fact that, with them alone 
lies the foundation of good health and the enjoy- 
ment of longevity, then and not till then shall we 
see healthy, robust people, as the creator intended 
them to be. 

The physician and nurse, nowadays realize that 
diet forms one of the most important branches of 
their profession; it is most imperative that they 
should be thoroughly versed on this subject, for 
without a complete knowledge of food and its relation 
to health, no physician or nurse can make a success 
of their profession. 

Too much cannot be said about the cooking of 
food, for to be digested properly it is most essential 
that it be thoroughly well cooked. 

It is the duty of every physician and nurse to im- 
press upon the people with whom they come in con- 
tact, the necessity of giving more time and attention 
to their food, being careful to select that only which 


is wholesome and nutritious. ' 
—Florence L. Baldwin, 


[We invite correspondence of inguiry and information en all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HouseEKEEPING. 


THE HOUSEHOLD FAMILY OF “*FULS.” 
Uncertainty of Measures, from Drops to Palifuls. 


Drops from Pinhead, quick and free, to Globules; Spoonfuls—Tea, 
Dessert, or Table; Wineglassfuls, from the Thimble size to that 
of the Goblet ; Cupfuls, from the delicate Tea Cup tothe mam- 
moth publicly used Coffee Cup, and “such as these”’ are in constant 
daily use for medicinal, miscellaneous, useful and fanciful purposes. 


Aad then again to these may be added a plethoric list of incidentally 
used measurements, such as Bowlfuls, Basinfuls, Dipperfuls, Pail- 
fuls, and—there are others, altogether too many and too indefinite. 


Editor of Goon HoOvuSEKEEPING: 

Can you tell me how many drops there are to a 
spoonful; how many spoonfuls to a cupful; how 
many cupfuls to the capacity of an ordinary stomach ? 

How much is a drop; what is the size of a spoon; 
what the measure of a cup, and what is the capacity 
of the invalid for receiving any of these measure- 
ments when in an unhealthy condition, or if in good 
health and wanting to enjoy better? 

All these questions are not only pertinent but vital 
in every place where food is prepared, medicines 
dispensed or administered, tastes gratified, or com- 
fort and convenience sought for in the usual rounds 
of everyday life, and a problem that should be solved 
authoritatively and satisfactorily to the end, that an 
undeviating standard may be established. 

Why should these things be so, and why may we 
not have measures as correctly defined as are weights ? 
And why are lives placed in jeopardy every hour by 
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the uncertainty that exists in regard to the measure 
of so many “thingfuls?” Druggists, physicians and 
nurses, daily, yea, hourly, have dangers staring 
them in the face of a nature so serious as to de- 
mand much caution and care from the uncertainty of 
measure. The kitchen and dining room, as well as 
places where people congregate together for the pur- 
pose of eating—hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs, 
camps, etc., at the beginning and ending of which 
list the kitchen and dining room are in prominent 
place—have an interest in attempting to put into 
combined execution a reliable standard of measure 
for all time to come. Such would be valuable to the 
world at large as well as in individual instances. 

An object lesson was had in connection with the 
spoonful business not long since, in the home of a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resident, classed as being located 
among “the best of people,” in that part of the new 
‘*Greater New York.” 

“Things didn’t work” quite satisfactorily in the 
kitchen department of this home, the supporting 
revenues of which were drawn from commercial trans- 
actions in the line of kitchen table supplies, that “ no- 
body will deny” is known of not only as a “ House- 
hold Word,” but a household necessity—Baking 
Powder of the ‘‘pure and true” kind, whose illus- 
trated spoonful measurement in the advertising pages 
of Goop HouSEKEEPING may be seen and read for 
edification and instruction of cooks, housekeepers, 
lovers of good living, gourmands, and the like, in 
order that “good digestion may wait on appetite.” 

But to the story. “Things didn’t work” in the 
kitchen. There were too many thingfuls or too much 
in the things, or too few thingfuls, or too little in the 
things. So pater took the matter in hand, and hied 
himself away to interview the Kitchen Queen, where 
preceding and following queens did not always agree 
as to what a teaspoonful really was, and yet where the 
teaspoon was the recognized kitchen measure. One 
would use a teaspoon and scrape off its contents 
level, another would round it, and another still fill it 
heaping full, the latter, at least, containing twice as 
much as the first named. When baking powder was 
used, the cake would rise to an altitude that the con- 
sistency of dough could not sustain, and there would 
be—as in the days of Adam and Eve—a “ fall,” and 
a vacuum not pleasant to contemplate. To get the 
cooks here, as elsewhere, to use the right quantity 
was a desirable end to be gained. Circulars had 
been issued by the employes of an interested ambas- 
sador of commerce, and sent to cooks, housewives, 
and even to the gastronomical regions of editorial 
sanctums, but all without avail. One would use 
what the spoon easily held, another stil! would pile 
it high of contents, on the score of faith in the cor- 
rectness of the adage that “there could not be too 
much of a good thing.” 

Finally the commercial ambassador, who was 
deeply interested in the distribution and sale of the 
preparation in question, and which every one using 
must dish out with a spoon, like all wise men, con- 


sulted his wife, who, without taking her eyes from 
the paper she was reading, said ‘‘Why don’t you 
make a picture of both, a rounded and heaping 
spoonful, that cooks may see for themselves just how 
the thing looks in each case?” 

The acceptance and adoption of this suggestion 
settled the question, after a vain attempt to have 
the Queen of the Kitchen fully comprehend what 
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the terms “rounded” and “heaping” meant. Then 
the different spoon measurements were photographed, 
engraved and printed, and a copy put into every 
package of the goods, which the peripatetic ambas- 
sador sent out broadcast to the world at large. 

These were intended simply as directions for cooks, 
but, by an accident—one of the kind, that sometimes 
happens—the little sheet of instruction found itself 
caught between the column rules of a newspaper, and, 
as has been the case before, and will ever be hereafter, 
the doors of publicity were then thrown wide open for 
its admittance, where the different measurements of 
spoonfuls could be seen for nothing. 

It is well, perhaps, to bearin mind the pleasant 
circumstance that the success of this “spoonful” 
episode was entirely due to the fact that a woman 
did it, and that after men of many minds had worked 
at the little problem years and years, without solving 
the perplexing riddle. 

Now, if some other good mother in Israel, or some 
daughter of bright hopes and earnest expectations, 
will rise in her place, and speak as sententiously and 
successfully, as the party of the other part did in the 
case here mentioned, that we may know how many 
drops to a spoonful, how many spoonfuls to a cupful, 
how many cupfuls to a stomach full, how happy we 
shall be. Then the “good time coming,” for which 
a waiting world will ever wait and watch and worry, 
will find these elements of the coming good time 
rapping for admittance at the doors of homes where 
they will meet warm and hearty welcome. 

A “TRAINED” HOUSEWIFE. 


AGAIN *“*ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your June number is a query from a “ Cooking 
School Disciple,” in which you kindly refer to an 
article on “Entire Wheat Bread” in your issue of 
February, 1895. 

Permit me to say that I have improved upon the 
process there described. It is hard, slow work to stir 
the dough, and I now prefer kneading, always know- 
ing whose hands do the kneading. In making four 
medium-sized loaves I use two quarts of lukewarm 
water, one cake of compressed yeast and—I regret 
to say—an indefinite quantity of the entire wheat 
flour. The sponge is made thinner than that of 
white flour, and it is kneaded softer, that is all the 
difference. Before kneading, I put in a large spoon- 
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ful of butter or cottolene and butter mixed, as we 
never allow lard in the house, and no sugar. With- 
out it the bread is sufficiently sweet for an unspoiled 
taste. It is always better to have a definite measure, 
but, by making the dough soft, I have never had a 
failure. And we have no white bread on the table 
save when company comes who have not yet learned 
the incomparable qualities of entire wheat flour. 
HEsTER M. 


PUTTING AWAY WINTER CLOTHING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Noticing an inquiry in your “Cosy Corner,” for 
any information in regard to Buffalo Bugs or Buffalo 
Moths, I send the enclosed remedy for “ Putting 
Away Winter Clothing,” feeling sure that if the di- 
rections given are followed to the /e/fer, they cannot 
fail to be of service to some of the many readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

When clothing is to be laid away for the summer, 
every article should be taken early in the spring, 
thoroughly brushed and given a good airing. Line 
with tar paper a cedar box (other wood may be used, 
provided it is air tight), place the garments within, 
using moth balls freely, and fasten securely, which 
can best be done with a box having a lock. Moth 
balls do not injure any garment, and a few days ex- 
posure will leave it without any perceptible odor. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Mrs. D. C. W. 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Would it not be desirable to make a distinction be- 
tween “grocer” and “chandler” (for want of a better 
term)? A grocer is one who deals in flour, sugar, 
tea, coffee, spices, etc.,—articles of food. A dealer 
in commodities which are used for fuel, for illumi- 
nating and cleaning purposes, and which are usually 
sold at a “ grocery,” ought, more properly, to be called 
a “chandler.” There is no reason why a grocer 
should not also be a chandler; and in a large and 
well appointed “grocery” both classes of commodi- 
ties can be kept entirely separate; but there are 
many little shops, where staple and fancy groceries 
are sold, where space is limited, and a great variety 
of commodities are stored together. Butter, matches, 
molasses, kerosene, sugar, soap, etc., ought not to be 
jumbled together. They should have their separate 
places, not only in the domestic domain, but also in 
the store and on the delivery wagon. It is not al- 
Ways easy or practicable to be very scrupulous about 
such matters, but the subject is worth some atten- 
tion. Most persons are not as careful as they. ought 
to be, to avoid contamination of this kind, and poison 
may get into the lungs or stomach, and disease may 
be developed. 

It might be a profitable business to sell only com- 
modities used for fuel, and for illuminating and clean- 
ing purposes. Many of these are combustible and ex- 
plosive, and should be kept in a kind of “ magazine,” 
as special care is needed to prevent accidents by fire. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. BERTHA JUNSCHEIN. 


TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN. 


The first trouble among those who really wish to 
economize is in supposing that the more costly meats, 
flour and such like, are more nutritious or more 
wholesome than the cheaper. Our government’s 
chemical investigations show that sirloin of beef is 
no more digestible or nutritious than the round or 
rib, although it is more tender, and to cook it to get 
the finest flavor is an easier matter. The one costs 
eighteen or twenty cents, the other twelve cents. 
Saddle Rock oysters fresh from the shell at fifty 
cents a quart are worth no more for nutriment than 
the ones sold in the same market at half the price. 
A quart of milk contains as much nutriment and is 
fully as digestible as either. It costs five or six cents. 
Salmon has no higher food value in the first of the 
season at $1 a pound than later at twenty-five cents, 
and at either time it ranks as food just about on a 
level with mackerel, which is sold at ten cents a 
pound or less. Expensive food materials are like ar- 
ticles of adornment—they are very nice if one can 
afford them, but they are not economical. 

The difference in first cost is not, after all, so im- 
portant as that in the preparation of the food. Noth- 
ing is more common than for a good piece of meat to 
be made tasteless and innutritious by being cooked 
too much or too fast. In this country the poorer 
people wish to eat a great variety of food, and usually 
have it, but they have not the art of preparing it. 
They imitate the ways of cheap restaurants or try to 
cook many things without taking more time than is 
needed for the proper preparation of one or two, 
They demand luxuries, and because they cannot 
afford real luxuries they put up with imitations that 
are both bad and unwholesome. They are unable 
to comprehend that a dinner that is cheap, simple 
and skillfully cooked is immeasurably better than a 
cheap imitation of one which to be good requires 
many hours of labor and much diversified skill. For 
instance, a good beef stew makes a satisfying dinner 
and may very well take the place of everything else. 
An expert in dining would infinitely prefer it to a 
fried steak done brown, soggy potatoes and turnips, 
and a quantity of pie or pudding made with lard or 
dripping. Yet the latter dinner would be prepared 
by most of the poorer people, because it seems to 
them somehow more respectable. The stew costs 
little, is thoroughly appetizing and is highly nutri- 
tious—that is if it is well made, and it is about as easy 
to make it well as badly. 

It is largely on account of this false taste that the 
results of teaching good cooking have fallen short of 
what was anticipated. Girls learn in public cooking 
schools how to make a few dishes well, but their fami- 
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lies are not satisfied. They want things that they 
have come to think indicate a higher station and that 
will impress the neighbors. The girls themselves 
grow tired of what is after all an acquired taste, dif- 
ferent from that in which they were brought up, and 
so by degrees they neglect and forget what they 
learned, and fall back into the old ignorant, wasteful, 
unwholesome way. Not all, of course, but a good 
many. Every one who sticks to the improved system 
does more good by it in the neighborhood in which 
she lives than a teacher of cooking, because her ex- 
ample counts for something. Mere learning of this 
sort is not highly esteemed, but an intelligent woman 
whe knows how to buy and cook her dinner so that 
her husband and children like it and are well, and 
who saves money in doing it, is a missionary who 
really amounts to something.—Hartford Times. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 
FISH. 

Fresh fish have a clear, fresh eye, and are firm to 
the touch; if the belly is soft, reject it. Stale fish 
are readily detected by the smell. Fish now in sea- 
son are striped bass, blackfish, bluefish, cod, eels, 
flounders, haddock, halibut, kingfish, lamprey, mack- 
erel, Spanish mackerel, perch, pompano, salmon, 
shad, skate, spot, brook trout, turbot, weakfish (from 
May 15), whitebait, frogs, mults, terrapin, green tur- 
tle, prawns, hard and soft crabs, hard and soft clams, 
lobsters, mussels. 


POULTRY. 

Must be plump, breastbone readily bent, ribs easily 
cracked. Our markets are now furnishing capons, 
chickens, ducks, geese, guinea fowls, pigeons, 
pullets, squabs and turkeys. 

FRUITS. 

These must be judged by condition and taste. 
There are now in market apples, bananas, hothouse 
grapes, grape fruit (or shaddock), lemons, oranges, 
hothouse peaches, pineapples and strawberries. 

GAME. 

Fresh game offered in May is limited to doebirds 
and pigeons. Nearly all sorts in frozen condition 
are available for most of the year. 


VEGETABLES. 


The May supply of fresh vegetables includes arti- 
chokes (from Europe), asparagus, string, wax and 
butter beans, white cabbage, carrots, hothouse cauli- 
flower, cucumbers, egg plant, leeks, mushrooms, okra, 
Bermuda and small garden onions, oyster plant, pars- 
nips, peas, peppers, Bermuda potatoes, horse-radish, 
rhubarb, dandelion, lettuce, romaine, water cress, 
shallots, hothouse sorrel, spinach and tomatoes. 

MEATS. 

Veal is of the finest sort this and next month. 
Spring lamb is plentiful and comparatively cheap ; 
yearling lamb retails at twelve and one-half cents per 
pound. Beef, mutton and fresh pig are in season, 
but beef is not equal in quality to that sold from Oc- 
tober to the first of March.—American Grocer. 


VEGETABLE SAUCES AND GRAVIES. 
LENTIL DRESSING. 


Cook some good lentils with a few slices of onion 
to give them flavor. When tender, rub through a 
colander, and add one-half as much stewed and 
strained tomato as there is of the lentils ; add salt to 
season and a tablespoonful of nut butter to each 
quart of dressing. Nut meal or cream may be used, 
if preferred. 

GLUTEN GRAVY. 

To one pint of good milk add one tablespoonful of 
gluten meal. Leave it surrounded by boiling water 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Salt to taste, and thicken 
with flour to the desired consistency. 

BROWN SAUCE. 


Heat a pint of thin cream, and, when boiling, add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
flour browned in the oven, and rubbed to a smooth 
paste with a little cold milk. Allow it to boil rapidly; 
stirring constantly until thickened ; then cook more 
slowly in a double boiler for five or ten minutes. 

NUT SAUCE, 


Heat a quart of water, in which a tablespoonful of 
nut butter has been dissolved, to boiling. Thicken 
with three tablespoonfuls of browned flour, add salt 
to season; cook thoroughly for five or ten minutes, 
then add one-third of a cupful of hot, stewed strained 
tomato. Beat thoroughly, when it is ready to serve. 


CELERY SAUCE, 


Cut half a dozen stalks of celery into finger 
lengths, and simmer in milk for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Skim out the celery, add a little cream to the 
milk, salt to taste, and thicken with flour, one table- 
spoonful to a pint of milk. 

TOMATO CREAM GRAVY. 


Heat a pint of rich milk to boiling, and stir into it 
a slightly heaping tablespoonful of flour previously 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Season with 
salt, and cook in a double boiler five or ten minutes. 
When done, add just before serving, for each quart 
of the sauce, one cup of hot stewed and strained to- 
mato. Beat thoroughly into the sauce, and serve 
hot.—Good Health. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 

An English recipe for blackberry cordial is to put 
in a pan two quarts of blackberry juice and two 
pounds of lump sugar, with one-half ounce each of 
cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, and a little less of cloves; 
let it all stand together for several hours, then bring 
it to a boil very slowly and let it simmer for twenty 
minutes, skimming it carefully and repeatedly. Let 
it get quite cold, then add a quart of very good 
brandy, and keep some months before using. 

The quantity of spice may be altered to suit vari- 
ous tastes, and many connoisseurs say it is nicest if 
only a very small proportion of spice, with cinnamon 
predominating, is added to the blackberry juice, sugar 
and brandy. Only the best fruit should be used, and 
it should be carefully filtered before bottling. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


A CHANGE OF DIET 

Is often recommended for the ‘‘ stomach’s sake,” and 
often found beneficial. 

Some of our readers have been so wrought upon, by 
means of severe effort in solving Anagrammatical Prob- 
lems, that it seems best, for one issue at least, to introduce 
a change in the Bill of Fare for our Quick Witted depart- 
ment, introducing a subject that will need considerable 
research to find out the correct names of some of Uncle 
Sam’s Post Offices. The new puzzle will be found not 


only fascinating but instructive. 


409.—SOME OF UNCLE SAM'S POST OFFICES. 

General Zachary Taylor’s pet name among his soldiers was 
old (town in California—1). While he was President of the 
United States he put his (town in Alabama—z) on some of the 
(town in California—3) enacted by Congress, and was not al- 
ways careful to stand by the glorious (town in Georgia—,4). 
When he was in the Mexican War he was quite a (town in 
Georgia—5), and often rode a spirited (town in Idaho—6), and 
every now and then he would cluck to his steed and say (town 
in Georgia—7). 

At the time he was about (town in Georgia—8) on his (town 
in Georgia—g) around the (town in Kansas—1o), which he ex- 
pected to accomplish in about (town in Kentucky—11) days, 
he saw a (town in Kentucky—12) foaming at the mouth. It 
bit a (town in Iowa—13). Every one screamed (town in Indi- 
ana—14). He was thoroughly frightened, yea, frightened clear 
to his (town in Kentucky—15), and cantered through the open 
(town in Indiana—16) and over the (town in Delaware—17) 
without stopping to pay a cent or even glance at (the town in 
Georgia—18) to see how many (town in Alabama—1rg) he had 
traveled, for he was on his (town in Indiana— 20) to his (town 
in Illinois—21) where he and all his (town in Georgia—22) sang 
(town in Indiana—z23), also another popular song called (town 
in lowa—24), and held as great a (town in IJlinois—25) as ever 
did Queen Victoria. They were also interested in reading a 
religious novel called (town in California—26). He was a 
(town in Arkansas—27) of the old block, and after this (town 


in Florida— 28) he concluded to put his (town in Georgia—29) 
to the wheel, and try a (town in Arkansas—jo) ascension. He 
seized his (town in Alabama—31) bag, saying that it is the 
(town in Florida—32) that gets all the worms, and started in 
search of a (town in lowa—33) to direct his (town in Georgia— 
34) voyage. A master (town in Iowa—35) fastened the (town 
in Colorado—36) to the (town in Georgia—37) or lower part of 
the balloon. The general went up like a rocket, but a (town in 
Connecticut—38) knocked his (town in Georgia—j39). The at- 
traction of (town in Iowa—4o) was too much for him, so he was 
glad to (town in Alabama—4:) on to a large (town in California 
—42) which had been left sticking tine up in the ground. He 
cried out, “ By (town in Kansas— 43) that was a (town in Colo- 
rado—44) my (town in Kentucky—45) is broken!” His wife 
brought some (town in Colorado—46) in a battered (town in 
Colorado—47) for him to drink, and before next (town in Iowa 
— 48) shone upon him he had gone to reside for the remainder 
of his life at the (town in California 49) where his great (town 
in Alabama—5o0) and (town in Alabama—s5:) would not be so 
(town in California—gs2) to bring matters to an undesirable 
(town in Colorado—s53). 
THE (TowN IN GEORGIA—54) CONTRIBUTOR. 


METHOD OF SOLUTION.—In place of the words enclosed in 
parentheses, use the name of the town in the state indicated. 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, a handsomely bound volume of the London 
Magazine of Art; Second Prize, five bound Volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; 7hird Prize, two bound Volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING; Fourth Prize, one year's subscription to 
Goop HovuSsEKEEPING. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, July 25, at 6 p.m. Answers 
mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The post- 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to compli- 
ance with this rule. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found om page x 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 


Jor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 


THE statement that Mother Goose was a Bostonian 
may be held to lack verification. As to who Mother 
Goose actually was, a correspondent offers the following 
suggestion : 


Who was Mother Goose? Bless the queer old lady! 

Sure her pedigree 7s a little shady. 

But I have my own theory about it, 

Though on Boston Common I would scarcely shout it. 

Poor dear Mother Eve’s head was hardly level, 

Maddened with remorse for flirting with the Devil; 

So her little baby cooing in his crib, 

Missed the ministrations of the Surplus Rib. 

Then upon the whirlwind Mother Goose was borne 

And set aside a broomstick, one November morn, 

And told to hurry off with all her might and main 

To croon above the pillow of little Baby Cain. 

Adam was—Semitic—and knew the rhymes would sell ; 

So secured the copyright, and found it paid him well. 
—The Critic. 
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The Seats of the Mighty. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Being the Memoirs of Captain 

Robert Moray, Sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regi- 

ment, and Afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment. By Gilbert 

Parker, author of “ Pierre and His People,” etc. Illustrated. 

Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 376 pages. New York, D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 

This interesting historical work is further described 
as “A Romance of Old Quebec.” In its prepara- 
tion the author had the advantage of numerous 
charts, prints, histories and memoirs, as well as a 
rare and authentic map of General Wolf’s operations 
against Quebec. Many of these are reproduced in 
the novel, and may be considered accurate illustra- 
tions of places, people and events. “ By the inser- 
tion of these faithful historical elements,” says the 
author, “it is hoped to give more vividness to the 
atmosphere of the time, and to strengthen the 
verisimilitude of a piece of fiction which is not, I 
believe, out of harmony with fact.” The various 
characters—and from the nature of the novel they 
are numerous—are skillfully drawn; their action is 
rapid and dramatic; the situations are strongly 
depicted. There is no waning of interest as the suc- 
ceeding events unfold, and the work must be classed 
as one of its author’s best. 


The Minor Chord. 

THE Minor Cuorp. A Story of a Prima Donna. By J. 
Mitchell Chapple. Paper, 223 pages, 50 cents. New York 
and Chicago, F. Tennyson Neely. 

The popularity of this remarkable novel is attested 
by the fact that it now appears in a second edition. 
The heroine, whose story is told in the first person, 
was the daughter of poor parents in a western 
American town. Her infancy was overshadowed by 
adverse circumstances, while ail the years which fol- 
lowed were those of toil, effort, partial success and 
partial failure, through which ran ever the plaintive 
typical tone of the minor chord in music. The plan 
of the novel is unique, and the conceit is well worked 
out, showing the hand of a master. 


Maggie. 

Maccie; A GIRL OF THE STREETS. By Stephen Crane, 
author of “ The Red Badge of Courage.” Cloth, uncut 
edges, stained top, 158 pages. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Crane changes his field of effort in this novel 

from the battlefield, on which his “ Red Badge of 

Courage” was drawn, to the slums of New York, 

and in “ Maggie” we have the slums to nauseation. 

The author might, to the immense improvement of 

his production, have occasionally given us a glimpse 

of something sweeter and purer; there might have 


been at least a single character of a lovely sort, using 
some other speech than the Bowery slang, in which 
every personage figuring in this novel finds ex- 
pression, man and woman alike. It does not detract 
from these faults, but rather intensifies them, that the 
story is powerfully told, in the dramatic, forceful way 
of which Mr. Crane is thoroughly the master. but 
the characteristics of the slums—filth, vulgarity, 
profanity, lewdness, drunkenness and _ brutality— 
when made the keynote, inspiration and burden of 
an entire work, unrelieved by anything more whole- 
some, are not the less repulsive because their stench 
is tossed in the air by the hand of a master. 


The Bamboo Garden. 

THE BAMBOO GARDEN. By A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C. B., 
author of “ Tales of Old Japan.” Illustrated by Alfred Par- 
sons. White buckram with gilt cover designs and gilt top, 
octavo, 224 pages, $3. New York and London, Mac- 
millan & Co. 

This work covers an entirely new field, so far as 
American readers are concerned. In England some 
attention has been given to the cultivation of the 
bamboo, and it is from these experiments that the 
author largely draws material for his book; though 
his acquaintance with the oriental regions from which 
the bamboo comes enables him to draw thence in- 
teresting facts regarding the several varieties of this 
in many ways wonderful vegetable growth. It goes 
without saying that no one can read this book with- 
out obtaining a good deal of new information, for 
most of us have very slight acquaintance with the 
bamboo family, and the author would seem to have 
gathered about everything pertaining to the subject 
—while the publishers have put his work into a very 
handsome volume, attractive on account of its me- 
chanical excellence, as well as its fresh and inviting 
subject matter. 


The Folly of Eustace. 

THE FOoL_y oF Eustace, and Other Stories. By Robert S. 
Hichens, author of “An Imaginative Man,” etc. Flexible 
cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 175 pages; 75 cents. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The folly of Eustace” was that of posing as a 
buffoon, as “ an odd stick,” and maintaining the farce 
long after his better nature revolted at the practice. 
The price of his folly was paid, and it was a terrible 
one. The story is strong and ably written, and is 
supplemented, to make up the volume, by two others 
—all of which show the author in a very much better 
light than some of his novels have done. 


Money, Silver and Finance. 

MOoNeY, SILVER AND FINANCE. By J. Howard Cowperth- 
wait. Third edition. Paper covers, 242 pages; 25 cents. 
New York, Published by the Author. 

This is one of those candid, sensible, convincing 
arguments upon the most important financial ques- 
tion of the day, which can be commended to every 
student of the question, no matter to which side his 
convictions may lean. 
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1896. Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Editor's 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow! 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


IN THE JELLY SEASON. 

The month of July marks the beginning of the jelly 
season, which continues till late in the autumn. At 
this season, says Annabel, in the fifth of her papers 
on “Domestic Economy,” “the provident house- 
keeper prepares her supply for the coming winter. 
Boughten jellies are costly, and often contain 
glucose, coloring matter and other foreign sub- 
stances, instead of pure fruit juice and sugar. It is 
much wiser to make jellies at home, and so be sure 
of the material which goes into them.” The author 
describes fully the jelly-making process and gives a 
variety of other recipes. 


The Goop HovuseEkEEPING story for this month is 
by Mary M. Ward, and has the title, “ Elizabeth 
Masters’ Awakening.” It was from “the stupidity 
of a selfish sorrow” that this awakening came, and 
just how it was brought about is not of so much 
importance as the lesson of thoughtfulness for others 
which the writer so skillfully deduces. 


Hester M. Poole contributes “Salad for the 
Social,” an admirable paper, which not only desig- 
nates many ways of preparing appetizing salads, but 
discourses pleasantly on dressings, materials, oils 
and the like. No maker or lover of a salad should 
miss this paper. 


Will science yet enable us to tell what a man eats 
by the way he acts? So declares Phebe in “A Bill 
of Fare and a Bill of Company,” whose author 
shades his identity under the pen name of “A 
Country Parson.” 


“In and About the Kitchen” reaches its third 
part, and Mrs. Stanley writes of lamb, chicken, game 
and clams—a varied collection, but all desirable. 


Mrs. Kate Conway, a new contributor, has a paper 
on “The Lobster,” describing some of his peculiar- 
ities while living and the uses to which he may be put 
afterward—the latter in recipe form. 


““Home-making and Home-makers”’ is from the 
pen of A. S. Brendle, and the substance of its excel- 
lent teaching is embodied in this terse sentence: 
* The great essential, without which everything else 
amounts to nothing, is unselfish affection in the 
home makers.” 

“The Status of the Pie” is defined by Mrs. 
Theo. Alvord, who does not hesitate to take her po- 
sition as an earnest champion of the historic New 
England article of diet. 


Martha Bradford Cooke writes of “The Pine- 
apple,” which she describes as a most delightful and 
healthful fruit—for the use of which she gives a 
variety of recipes. 


“ Housekeeping in Foreign Lands” has now 
reached the South Sea Islands, where the author 
finds the natives enjoying the semi-fabulous “ bread 
fruit,” of which we read with wonder in child- 
hood’s days. 

The original verse starts at the frontispiece with the 
illustrated poem, “ Along the River Road,” by Arthur 
E. Smith. Then come “July,” by Sarah E. Howard 
“There Lies a Land,” by Anne H. Woodruff,” 
“Song of the Spring,” by L. S.; “The Chimes 
of Atlanta,” by Isadore Baker; “Sympathy,” by 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade; “In Nature’s Audi- 
torium,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ When Mother Rocks 
and Sings,” by John Wentworth; “The Music in 
the Elm,” by Josephine C. Goodale; “ Helen,” by 
Pater; “Good Night,” by Clark W. Bryan; and 
in “Sunday Song and Sermon,” “The Mound in 
the Churchyard,” by Addison Brainard. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


JULY, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass., where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Its a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as“ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Page per time, $80 00 | . = of $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 


One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 Foren ll 37.50 | Page, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts i Months’ Contract, 1o per cent. 
A bove, 122 “ “ 20 * “ 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1.00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 


tar" Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
enceto H. P. HUBBARD, 38 limes Building, New Yorx City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 


39. 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LyMAn Sr., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


**AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 
No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HousEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HouskEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it hasa firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES, 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises af unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HovSEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit. but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERRISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEBPING. 


This is what is 


Power 


To Cure 
merit of Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. It has permanently cured so 
many cases of suffering from impure blood that 
the people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the 
utmost confidence that it will do them good. 
They know it has the power to cure. It is 
carefully prepared by modern methods and con- 
tains the best ingredients from Nature’s own 
storehouse of remedies. Therefore 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills only Bills to, take 


COLUMBIA 


A Granola Baby. 


GRANOLA—made of wheat and oats— 
contains highest possible degree of nu- 
trient qualities, partially digested, 
thoroughly cooked. One pound equals 
three of beef. 


Granose Flakes 


Daintiest of health foods nutritious and 
light. Nerve and brain food. Cures 
dyspepsia and constipation. Sold by 
allGrocers. Manufactured by 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


BURNS 
KEROSENE 
IN COTTON 
PACKED 
FOUNT. 

NO 
SPLASHING. 
in. high. 
Weight 12 oz. 


Handsome 
Side Lights. 


Throws a powerful broad light and by special arrangement 
of lens iluminates ground to perfection. 

Wind proof. Will not jolt out. Nosolder to melt. 
All parts removable. Filis on outside oilfount. Solid 
braas, heavily nickeled. Will not smoke up. EASY 
totakeapart. EASYtoruttogerher. A perfect road 
illuminant. No more wick drepping Our Wick 
Lock is a positive preventative no matter how rovgh 
the road. 

Your dealer should have them, until he has, will send car- 
riage paid for $3.50 to any part of the United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


TO-MORROW LAND, 


The land of To-morrow lies just beyond 
The deep, dark river of night, 

Whose sluggish current, so silently strong, 
Glides on through the gloomy light. 

And the fog banks rest on the river’s breast, 
And no stars to guide have we, 

But we’ll push away with the fading day 
To the land where we long to be. 


For in To-morrow land, ’tis said, 
That everything is fair ; 

And there are no fears, and there are no tears, 
And all are free from care. 

And many have sailed for To-morrow land, 
O’er the deep, dark river of night, 

But they ne’er come back o’er its silent track 
When they reach that land of light. 


And many have sailed for To-morrow land, 
Who have never reached its shore, 

And they tell a tale of a wondrous sail, 
O’er the waters that lie before. 

How they pushed away with the fading day, 
In their small frail bark of sleep, 

And were swept along with the current strong, 
Down the river so dark and deep. 


Then: out of the rift, as the fog banks lift, 
A weird ship came in view, 
A mistlike ghost of a phantom ship, 
And manned with a phantom crew; 
Whose sails were kissed by the banks of mist, 
All grisly, gaunt and gray— 
And lo, one stands with folded hands 
Against a foremast stay. 


And the ghost ship glides where their small craft rides, 
And he of the folded hands 
Glides on their craft and walks abaft, 
Till at the helm he stands. 
While before the breeze the ghost ship flees, 
Till at last ’tis lost to view; 
But there abaft on their small, frail craft, 
Stands one of its gaunt, gray crew. 


And he steers them on through the ghostlv gloom, 
’Till they see the stretching sand, 
And joy, they cry, for before them lie, 
The shores of To-morrow land. 
But the ghostly pilot, gaunt and grim, 
A grisly laugh, laughs he : 
And the fog banks sink to the river’s brink, 
And the land no more they see. 


Oh, the sleep boat rocks as the pilot mocks, 
And the mists shut out the land: 

And lo, they feel the shivering shocks, 
As the boat strikes on the strand, 

And they look for the pilot, grim and gray; 
But lo, he has fled away— 

And though they had sailed for To-morrow land, 
They woke in the land of To-day. 


But we'll away with the fading day, 
Out, out in our bark of sleep, 

And wait, and wait till the pilot comes, 
To guide us over the deep. 


The pilot comes in a dream ship drear, 
With its ghastly, gaunt, gray sails ; 

And hark! We hear o’er the waters near, 
A voice as the pilot hails. 


And he steps abaft our little craft, 
And we strike across the deep; 
But who shall tell if all is well, 
In our frail, frail bark of sleep? 
But we’ll trust to the pilot, grim and gray, 
As we reach the stretching sand; 
And we’ll care no more if we wake on shore, 
In the realms of To-morrow land. 
—John Hillyer Lewis. 


ONLY THE CLOTHES SHE WORE. 
There is a hat, 
With the blue veil thrown ’round it, just as they found it, 
Spotted and soiled, stained and all spoiled— 
Do you recognize that? 


The gloves, too, lie there, 
And in them still lingers the shape of her fingers, 
That some one has pressed, perhaps, and caressed, 
So slender and fair. 


There are the shoes, 
With their long silken laces, still bearing traces, 
To the toe’s dainty tip, of the mud of the slip, 
The shine and the ooze. 


There is the dress, 
Like the blue veil, all dabbled, discolored and drabbled— 
This you should know without doubt, and, if so, 

All else you may guess. 


There is the shawl, 
With the striped bordez, hung next in order, 
Soiled hardly less than the white muslin dress, 
And—that is all. 


Ah, here is a ring 
We were forgetting, with a pearl setting ; 
There was only this one—name or date? none? 
A frail, pretty thing. 


A keepsake, may be, 

The gift of another, perhaps a brother, 

Or lover, who knows? him her heart chose, 
Or was she heart free? 


Does the hat there, 
With the blue veil around it, the same as they found it, 
Summon up a fair face with just a trace 

Of gold in the hair? 


Or does the shawl, 

Mutely appealing to some hidden feeling, 

A form, young and slight, to your mind’s sight 
Clearly recall ? 


A month now has passed, 

And her sad history remains yet a mystery, 

But these we keep still, and shall keep them until 
Hope dies at last. 


Was shea prey 
Of some deep sorrow clouding the morrow, 
Hiding from view the sky's happy blue? 
Or was there foul play? 


Alas! who may tell? 
Some one or other, perhaps a fond mother, 
May recognize these when her child’s clothes she sees; 


Then—will it be well ? 
—N. G. Shepherd. 
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Qoop HousEKEEFPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘‘Mellin’s Food 
Built Him Up.” 


My baby at nine months weighs 21 1-2 lbs. 
and is the picture of health. If you could see 


how rosy, dimpled and vigorous he is, you 


would know you were indeed advertised by your 


“loving friends.” Until he was six months old, 
he suffered everything from indigestion and mal- 
nutrition; but MELLIN’s Foop built him up in 


a little while. 


MRS. R. J. WILSON, 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


WRITE TO US AND WE WILL SEND YOU A 
SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE OF CHARGE. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO. BOSTON, MASS. 
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BILL OF FARE. Home CorRmsPONDENCE. 
Domestic Economy—V, Annabel Lee Goop Hovssxssring Eciactic. 
ELIZABETH MASTERS’ AWAKENING, Mary M. Ward Noruencs. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, .. ; Hester M Poole 
A BILt oF FARE AND A BILL OF CompaANy, A Country Parson 
IN AND ABouT THE KiTCHEN~— III, Mrs. Arthur Stanley 


Tue LossteEr, Mrs Kate Conway 
Dol igs, " ; Zoe Ryman 
HOME MAKING AND HOME MAKERS, A.S. Brendle 


GRAPES AND CURRANTS, 
HALF A Dozen THINGs, 
THE STATUS OF THE PIkg, 


Mrs. J. W. Belt 
Katharine B. Rogers 
Mrs. Theo. Alvord 


THE PINEAPPLE, . Martha Bradford Cooke 
BRUSHES, . . Meg McG: egor 
SUMMER SOUVENIRS, . E: 


HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS—XXIJI—IN 
THE SouTtH SEA ISLANDS, . £&. Theodora Crosby 

Disnes ror Hot WEATHER, Compiled 

Home DuTigs AND PLEASURES. 

MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 

SuNDAY SONG AND SERMON. 

THE KITCHEN TABLE. 

Tue Cosy Corner. 


CruMBs. 

Quiet Hours WITH THE QuiIcK-WITTED. 
Lrprary LEAFLETS. 

Epitor’s PortFotio. 

PUBLISHERS’ Dusk. 


POETRY. 


ALONG THE River Roap-—Illustrated Frontispiece, 
Arthur E. Smith 


JuLy, . Sarah E. Howard 
Tuere Liss a LAND, Anne H Woodruff 
SONG OF THE SPRING, &. 
THe CHIMES OF ATLANTA, /sadore Baker 
SYMPATHY, Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


In NATURE’S AUDITORIUM, 


Clark W. Bryan 
WHEN MOTHER ROCKS AND SINGS, .. John Wentworth 
Tue Music Nn THE ELM, . Josephine C. Goodale 
Goop NIGHT, Clark W. Bryan 
THe MOUND IN THE CMHURCHYARD, Addison Brainard 


Veass, Etc. 


OF FIRST RANK IN THE REALM OF DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINES. 

Good Housekeeping, to our mind, takes first rank 
in the realm of domestic magazines. It treats the 
home as an institution worthy of the most careful 
study and effort. Home should be the brightest, 
dearest, most attractive place in the world, and 
Good Housekeeping is a most valuable helper to make 
it such. The recipes are the choicest; the poetry is 
excellent; the articles generally calculated to im- 
prove the reader.—Chicago Free Methodist. 


LIVE WITHOUT MEAT. 

We never seem to realize that a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of this country are practically veg- 
etarians at the present moment. It is true that they 
are compulsorily so, but the fact remains. How 
much meat can an agricultural laborer’s family have 
out of a wage of fifteen shillings a week? Ifa small 
quantity of salt pork be occasionally eaten, it is of 
value chiefly as respiratory food. Yet our laborers, 
who have subsisted on this diet for generations, are 
strong. In other European countries the peasantry 
are still more evidently vegetarian for all practical 
purposes. Even in Russia, according to Prince 
Krapotkin, the peasant gets only corn, and not 
enough of that sometimes. Yet the Russian peasant 
is not wanting in vigor. The evidence is the same 
if we glance at non-European races. 

The hardy Arab or Soudanese is satisfied with his 
dates, the Zulu with “mealies,” the Hindu with 
grains and pulse. The Japanese have a similar diet, 
varied occasionally with fish. Stanley says of the 
Waganda: “With the banana plant he is happy, fat 
and thriving. Without it he is a famished, discon- 


solate, woe-begone wretch.” The Jats of Rajpoo- 
tana are described as “a very intelligent, fine race, 
while both men and women attain great age. As a 
rule, the lower classes do not eat meat.” These 
instances, which might be multiplied, are quoted to 
show that vegetarianism is the ordinary practice of 
numerous races, which are not among the lowest, and 
which show no sign of race deterioration. In face of 
these facts, the mere random assertion sometimes 
made that vegetarians are subject to “ poorness of 
blood” must be taken for what it is worth. Errors, 
both of diet and hygiene, may be committed by veg- 
etarians, as well as by other people.—Westminster 
Review. 


FOR THE FOOT SORE AND WEARY. 

How To CurE Corns.—Linseed oil is a sure remedy 
for both hard and soft corns. If they are indurated and 
very painful, the relief it gives in a short time is most 
grateful. Bind on a soft rag saturated with linseed oil 
and continue to dampen it with the oil every night and 
morning until the corn can be removed easily and with- 
out pain. 

INGROWING NAILS.—To cure ingrowing nails, the af- 
flicted nails should be cut in the middle in the form of a 
narrow v, its angle pointing toward the base of the toe. 
The cut should extend through all of the nail that is loose 
from the flesh. Then the rest of the nail must be scraped 
in the middle with a piece of glass from the point of the v 
to the point of insertion of the nail—to quote Mark 
Twain's expression in regard to the elephant’s tail. The 
object of this is to cause the nail to grow toward the cen- 
ter to make up for the cutting there, and, of course, to 
grow away from the sides. Ultimately this will effect a 
cure, and in the meantime, relief may be secured by pack- 
ing cotton under the offending corners. And stop wear- 
ing narrow-toed boots. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD MOUSEKFEPING. 


Satisfaction always 
attends the use of 
a genuine article. 
Beardsley’s is the 
original and only 
Shredded Codfish. 
All Good Grocers. 


“ Your Breakfast" is the name 
of a codfish receipt book which 
we send for a 2c. stamp. It tells 
things you never knew before. 
J. W. Beardsley's Sons, 
170 West St., New York. 


YOUR BREAKFAST 
FOR 10 CENTS IN TEN M 


Presbyterian church. Under date of September 


Mrs. Annie T. Risley of No. 1429 South soth St., Phila- 
delphia, is the wife of a prominent real estate agent and 


moves in high social circles. She is also a member of the 


Il, 


1895, Mrs. Risley writes: “I write to thank you for the 


beneficial results from the use of Ripans Tabules. I saw them advertised, and though I 
rarely put much confidence in patent medicines, I decided to try them. Since I began taking 
them my dyspepsia has diminished and I can feel that it is leaving me. My complexion has 


improved, and I feel like a new woman—not the ‘new woman’ of the present fad, but a 


rejuvenated and physically regenerated being. 


(Signed ), Mrs. A. T. Ristey.” 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if the price (50 
cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 
street, New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


PETTIJOHN’S 
BEAR BRAND 


CALIFORNIA 


Made from choicest Pacific Coast Wheat. Easily cooked, tempting to 
the eye and palate, and can. be relished by all. Received highest award at 
World’s Fair. It agrees with everybody; is cooling to the blood, wholesome, 


delicate and appetizing ; especially in hot weather. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER FOOD | 


The genuine Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food 
has the picture of the Brown Bear on every package 


Bear in mind our Trade Mark 
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THE FRANKLIN Mi; 


FINE FLOUR 
ENTIRE WHEAT. 


Superior to 
Graham Flour 
or Wheat Meal, 


50000 


x 
x 
x 
x 


fr it does not contain the outer ¢ 
Jhusk of the wheat kernel, or{ 
coarse flakes of bran. 

The Franklin Mills Fine Flour 
yof the Entire Wheat is BAST’ 
OF DIGESTION. 


» 
a 
A 
Ds N. BRAYTON, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y., writes: 
Hof have found Frankiin Mills Entire Wheat ¢ 
) Flour superior to graham, and much better ( 
adapted to the wants of the system, The 
°) bread is light and sweet, and I can recom- 
x 
x 
a 
a 
x 


mh it as superior to any flour we have ever 


Always Ask For “ Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


K 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, , N. Y. 


RUPTURE 


wate in 100, 000 
1. B. SEELEY & CO., 26 S. tith St., Philadelphia. 


cases. Send for book. 


$2, 75 ove our, NATURAL CARBIAGE 


ne 
fi 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere (Lady and Gents). Salary and Com- 
mission. Only part of time required. INVESTOR. 
Room 30, 31,17 Broadway, N. Y. 


Artificial Fruits. 


Not artificial flowers only, 
but fruits and vegetables also 
are offered as embellishment 
for the tables, as well as the 
bonnets of spring. 

The latest luncheon favors 
are reproductions in silk of the 
early radishes, the tempting 
hothouse cucumbers, big, lus- 
cious strawberries, and all such 
fruits and vegetables as lend 
their color to decoration. 

The primary object of their 
being is ornament, but seconda- 
rily they serve a practical use. 
As a prosaic matter of fact, 
they make pincushions or em- 
eries according to size, and can 
be carried away as permanent 
souvenirs. Each model is cop- 
ied as closely after nature as 
possible. The shape is ob- 
tained by careful piecing to- 
gether of the various sections 
of white silk. 

The color is applied with the 
brush, and is made so realistic 
as to suggest a practical test of 
their quality. But the ideal in- 
terest they excite is due to color 
and effect. Radishes with their 


tender, green tops surmounting | 


the red; carrots with their 
splendid orange, and cucum- 
bers that show the peculiar 
vivid green of the hothouse 
growth are the favorites. 

A table adorned with any one, 
or with an assortment including 
the three, is eminently in keep- 
ing with the season of budding 
trees and tender grass.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Oregon. 


“T am so thoroughly satisfied 
with ELEcTRO-SILICON that I 
enclose 30 cents for two more 
boxes.” 

Mrs. M. A. DE LAMATER. 


The Peanut as Food. 

A German medical journal treats of the peanut 
as an article of food rich in albumen, of which 
it contains forty-seven per cent., together with 
nineteen per cent. of tat and non-nitrogenous 
extractive matters. It recommends the use of 
roasted peanuts in the form of soup or mush. 
On account of their cheapness, peanuts are 
recommended as a popular article of food, 
especially in poorhouses and the like. 


Sanita No: Hand contact 
from Sponge to oven, La- 
bor Saving, Clean. No 
chance of DISEASE 

FA TRANSMISSION, 
> Our Kneading Device 


does it. A Wonder in Simplicity and Tesult at a 
price for which All the World has been waiting. 


Agents Wanted, Retails $1.25. 1 cent stamp for all 
about bread making. Chreia Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y 


ONE PINT CF LEMON JELLY = 
Cc. 


For 5 cents in stamps we will send a pack 
age of our Acidulated Gelatine. No Lem 
| ons required. A child can make it. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


RIES, NOVELS, TRAVELS 
We and Sell; AND PROFIT 
ABLE PUBLICATIv THE AMERICAN WRITERS’ 
(BATTERY 8 TKERT, VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 


BA BY WARDROBE PATTERNS for 
26 different articles—long clothes 
with directions for making, showing necessary mate 
| rial, etc., sent post-paid for 26 cents. A copy of 
wes Knowledge for Expectant Mothers” anda 
Bia. secret Free with every order. Address 
MRS. C. ATSMA, 52nd St., Bayonne, New Jersey. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
DIXON’S 


“ Carburet of Iron’’ 


STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Not one part but czery 
part of HIRES Rootbeer 
tends toward making it 
the perfect temperance 
and healthgiving drink. 


ry only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
4 25c. package es gallons. Sold everywhere. 


SILVER 


and a worthless silver polish produce like 
results by different methods ; 
other wears your Silver away. We guarantee 


one carries, the 


POLISH 


not to wear or scratch your Silver, although producing an unusual brillancy; absolute protec- 
tion against loss when cleaning is thus afforded to all who use it exclusively. 


Trial quantity for the asking or box post-paid, 15 cents. 


tsea EVerywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON €O., NEW YORK. 
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Let Women Ride. 

There is no exercise more 
favorable to good circulation of 
the blood, to symmetrical and 
all-round development of the 
muscle than that of the wheel. 
The abuse is what is to be con- 
demned. A thing being abused 
is no reason for condemning 
the thing itself. Noone thinks 
of not eating because there 
are thousands of dyspeptics. 
Therefore let women not give 
up the wheel, but find out the 
right way to use it.—Dr. Sarah 
I. Shuey. 


Foreign Bodies In Throat. 
The difficulty of removing 
fish bones and similar obstruc- 
tions impacted at the lower 
end of the esophagus is 
well known, and various me- 
chanical measures and appli- 
ances have been invented to 
deal with the difficulty. One 
of the most simple, however. 
and, as reported, one of the 
most effectual, is to administer 
to the patient a pint of milk, 
and forty minutes afterward an 
emetic of sulphate of zinc, 
The fluid easily passes the ob- 
struction, and is, of course, 
rapidly coagulated in the 
stomach into a more or less 
solid mass, which on being 
ejected forces the obstruction 
before it and so effects its re- 
moval.—Medical Times. 
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Architects and Heating Engineers now acknowledge 
that the Gurney Boilers are the acme of perfec- 
tion for Hot Water or Steam Heating. 
Our illustrated book, “ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
free upon application. 


| Boilers | than | the | 


Curney 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 


Boston Head Office—163 Franklin Street. 
New York Branch—Steam Appliance Exchange, 
82 and 84 Centre Street. 
Chicago City Selling Agents—Rubel & Co., 
77 Lake Street. 
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TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by highest med- 
feat authorities as a Perfect 


YO Enjoy Goop HousEKEEPING 
of course. 


Ask them. ‘Tell them about its enter- 
taining qualities- 


Do your friends? 


Sanatory Toilet Prepar 
tion for infants and adults. 
Positively relieves Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin. Sunburn. ete. 
Pimples and Tan, makes the skin} 


Blotches, ‘ 
Delightful after shaving. 


Dec- 
Sold by Druggists or) 
(Name this 


Sprinkler Top. 
mailed for 26 cents. 
Sample by mail. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ceylon 


The British Chancellor of Exchequer says :— Now I come to the head 
of tea. That shows a revenue of £ 3,745,000, £158,000 over that of 1894-5, 
and £120,000 over the estimates, I think it will be satisfactory to the Com- 


and 


India 


TEAS. 


mittee to know that this means an increase of consumption of 10,000,000 
pounds of tea. Here, again, I have to say something to those who desire 
to promote trade within the limits of the Empire. 
rapidly transferred from China to India an 
122,000,000 Ibs. came from China. In 1895 about 31,500,000 Ibs. came from 
that country. In 1878 23,220,000 Ibs. came from India and Ceylon; in 1895 
190,500,000 Ibs. came from those places. The exchequer may complain a 
little, because it is well known that a pound of India Tea is stronger 
than a pound of China Tea? and therefore, that a cup of tea made with it 


pays less duty than a cup of tea made with China Tea. 


The recent increase in the consumption of India and Ceylon teas in 
America is greater than it has been in England in recent years, pro rata, 
viz., 72 per cent. increase in 1895 over the previous year, and bids fair to 
eclipse the English record. 

Far-Seeing Traders are Providing for this Contingency. 


Our trade in tea is being 
Ceylon. In 1875 more than 


Spices, Mustard 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. 


Condiments of Every Description. 


Guaranteed 


YORKS 

Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dress- 
Ing, Sauces, Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and 
Essences. Each and every article of the 
choicest kind, full weight and of full 
strength and flavor. old Medais and 
Diplomas awarded at Columbian Exposi- 
tion to each article exhibited for Superi- 
ority to all othcrs. These articles cannot 
be excelled, and we challenge comparison 
with any goods sold. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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When Baby Laughs. When Baby Cries. 


“There's nothing half so sweet in life”— Nor anything so tart of taste, 


No cup of joy to quaff, As when good nature dies, 


Nor rich a treat as dimpled cheeks, Ln vain attempt to “ stop that norse,” 


When baby tries to laugh. When Baby cries and—crics. 


Whether Baby Laughs or Cries. 
And nothing half so sweet or dear, 
As love-lit baby eyes, 
Or a pressure close from baby lips, 


Whether baby laughs or cries. 
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